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A drawing, by William Wilkins, showing his original complete scheme with pavilions on the north and south wings 


This drawing, which belongs to the University, was referred to by Professor A. E. Richardson at Mr. Beresford Pite’s paper 
Wilkins at the R.I.B.A. on 1g December 


The reproduction is the same size 
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At the general meeting on Monday last the President 
announced that the Council had agreed to submit the 
name of Sir Charles Reed Peers, Kt., C.B.E., F.B.A., 
\LA.. F.R.I.B.A. to His Majesty the King as a suitable 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1933. Sir Charles 
Peers has been Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
for H.M. Office of Works since 1913. 


Amongst the New Year's Honours were the following 
of special interest to members of the Institute. 

Mr. Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., F.S.A., an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the Institute, who has been Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum since 1924, and Professor Robert 
Rait. C.B.E., the Scottish historian and scholar, who has 
been Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow Univer- 
‘ity since 1929, have been made Knights Bachelor. Sir 


Lionel Earle, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., who since 


ig12 has been Permanent Secretary to H.M. Office of 
Works, has received the G.C.V.O. Other honours of 


interest to the profession are the knighthoods conferred 
upon Mr. Ambrose Heal, the Chairman and Managing 
Director of Messrs. Heal and Sons, Ltd., in recognition 
of his services to the industrial arts and crafts, and on Mr. 
Harley Dalrymple Hay, the distinguished engineer, 
whose services in connection with the Waterloo Bridge 
scheme are well known to architects. 


We wish to draw attention to Sir Raymond Unwin’s 
Memorandum on the Housing Problem for 1933, which 
we print on page 173 of this JouRNAL. ‘This was issued 
form the basis for discussion at a private conference, 
which was held at the R.I.B.A. on 13 January. 


Following our practice last year, the criticism of the 
drawings submitted in the R.I.B.A. Prize Competitions 
will be published in the JouRNAL following the President's 
Address to students, so that that number may be a 
complete record of the prize work for the year, contain- 
ing, in addition to the address and the criticism, illustra- 
ions of all the winning designs and as many of the 
other designs as possible. We will also publish a paper 


on Architectural Education, which was read by Mr. W.S. 
Purchon to a conference of architectural teachers last 
autumn. This “Prizes” number of the JouRNAL should 
be of especial value to those who are intending to com- 
pete in future years, and we hope that headmasters of the 
architectural schools will encourage their students to get 
copies. Last year several schools ordered a considerable 
number of copies for resale or distribution. If there are 
any who wish to do the same this year, we suggest that 
they apply in reasonably good time, as only a limited 
number of each JOURNAL is printed, and there is always 
the risk of exhausting the edition unless we can be 
forewarned of the demand. 


On another page we publish a letter of appeal signed 
by Sir Raymond Unwin and Mr. Maurice Webb, Chair- 
man of the Architects’ Unemployment Committee, 
describing the excellent and useful work done in the past 
year by the Committee, and asking for renewed contri- 
butions and donations to enable the work to be carried 
on during 1933. ‘The demand for more funds is nowadays 
a common one, but in this case the need is urgent. As 
things stand at present, the Committee will only be able 
to carry on for another three months, and even the most 
optimistic prophet would not say that in three months’ 
time the period of depression is likely to be over, or that 
the revival of prosperity, when it does come, will be 
anything but very slow and gradual. The work of the 
Architects’ Unemployment Committee is, therefore, even 
more vital than it was a year ago. More and more claims 
are being made on the fund, and unless there is a gener- 
ous response from the profession these claims cannot be 
met much longer. 

We, therefore, lend our earnest support to the appeal 
made by Sir Raymond Unwin and Mr. Webb that all 
architects who are fortunate enough to be in work should 
help the fund by becoming regular subscribers, or by 
giving donations, and it is hoped that all members of the 
profession will extend the general feeling of goodwill and 
charity that prevails at this season to helping this cause, 
which we all know to be a necessary and a good one. 
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The first concert to be organised by the Social Com- 
mittee is to be at 8.15 on the evening of Monday, 
6 February, in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 
vocal and instrumental music is being arranged by 
Mr. Bruce Flegg, a member of the Institute who needs 
no introduction to concert-goers, and Mr. S. E. Dykes 
Bower, who helped to organise a number of the excellent 
concerts that have been held in the past at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Admission to the concert is to be 
by programme and costs 2s. 6d.; light refreshments will 
be provided free. Tickets can only be obtained by or 
through members of the R.I.B.A., who should apply as 
soon as possible by writing to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. Social Committee at g Conduit Street. The 
programme is not yet fixed in all its details, but it will be 
published in the next JOURNAL. 


‘This concert and the dance which is to be held at the 
R.1.B.A. in two months’ time are both attempts to make 
the Institute fulfil a social as well as a purely professional 
service, our present building obviously allows very little 
scope, but by starting now we will be much better pre- 


pared to make the most of the wider opportunities of 


Portland Place. ‘The Social Committee is to some extent 
handicapped by having only slight knowledge of the 
musical abilities of members of the Institute, and it would 
be glad if any potential performers could give in their 
names so that there may be a large selection of per- 
formers to call on for future concerts. One member of 
the Institute has written to the Committee offering to 
organise a string quartette, and any string instrumental- 
ists who would like to take a part are asked to come 
forward. Finally, we would like to draw attention again 
to the dance on 6 March. ‘The Committee would like 
if possible to get a dance band from among Institute 
members. It is too late probably to have this established 
in time for the first dance, but any members who would 
like to take part or help in the organisation of a band for 
future occasions are asked to write to the Social Com- 
mittee now. 


On three afternoons soon after Christmas the R.I.B.A. 
Meeting Room was crowded with children of all ages 
who had come to hear Mr. E. R. Jarrett’s lectures on 
**How London Grew.” Though these lectures have only 
been held at the R.I.B.A. for a comparatively few years, 
and though they cannot vie in historical associations with 
those on Science given at the Royal Institution, they 
have established themselves as one of the most sought 
after entertainments in London, entertainment that 
undoubtedly is the more esteemed for combining so 
artfully an element of instruction. Something over 350 
tickets were issued, and if our hall had been twice or 
even three times its size it is probable that it would 
easily have been filled; as it was, efforts almost had to be 
made to prevent knowledge of the lectures getting 
about, so that more children than necessary should not be 
disappointed in their hopes of getting seats. 


A programme of 
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The reports of the lectures in the daily Pres: provide. 
comment on what is considered of interest to tie gener; 
public; a comment which if perhaps amusing | 
points of view is no less deplorable and seriou: 
consider that this trivial reporting is the on! respons: 
of the Press to a course of lectures of real value prepared 
with care and received by their young audiences in thy 
right spirit of enthusiastic response. Of all the delightfi 
details with which Mr. Jarrett’s lectures were fill donlyo 
thing invariably was given headline promine nee in th 
dailies. Dick Whittington, it seems, is still the hero o) 
youth and it seems of press-men too, so it was perhap 
unkind of Mr. Jarrett to say some disillusioning words righ 
in the middle of the pantomime season to explain amon, 
other things that Dick Whittington’ s famous but mythi- 

cal cat was probably a bale of ‘‘acat” or “tabby,” anan 
for a striped silk material! From Cumberland to Con. 
wall we received newspaper cuttings variously headed 
“Debunking Dick Whittington,” ““Good-bye. Whitting 
ton,” or more pathetically, “Sad news for boys an 
girls,” or more soberly in The Times ‘Theories abou 
Dick Whittington’s Cat.” and even (on 
evidence!) “Architects for truth in history”! 


rOM som: 
when \ 


such  sligh 


The children of London, stimulated by these lectur 
to a lively sense of appreciation, will, when they grow wy 
be better equipped than is the present generation | 
direct sanely and vigorously the growth of their ci 
We have a long way to go yet before we can get clear i 
the chaos which we have ourselves created. but th 


children’s lectures which are just over and the Adu! 


Public Lectures, which are to be given at the end | 

February and the beginning of March, are likely to prow 
invaluable stimulants of right thinking. A wise archi- 
tectural profession is powerless without a wise public, a! 

it is the wise public which the R.I.B.A. is here attempt 
to create. 


It has been brought to the notice of the Council an 
the Practice Standing Committee of the R.1.B.A. tha 
architects are being approached by certain firms | 
continental publishers with a view to the publication 
monographs on their work. A number of matters cot 
cerned with these publications are now being considere 
by the Council and members of the Institute are advise 
to refrain from entering into agreements until th 
Council has had fuller opportunity of considering thi 
matter in detail and has been able to publish its decision. 


We would like to draw the attention of members to tt 
facilities offered by the Institute for getting their annua 
volumes of the JourNAL bound. Any member returnité 


all the copies for the year in good condition can be pr 
vided, free of charge, with a volume bound in paper anc 


with a volume bound in light brown buckram for 7s. 6¢ 
Missing copies of single numbers can be obtained {ro 
the Institute at the standard price of 1s. 6d. each. 
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The following essay is the outcome cf a personal adventure in 
criticism. ‘The adventure was embarked upon owing to a very 
perplexed state of mind occasioned in the author by a tour of 
Renaissance Italy. It records how he pursued the problem to 
its later stages in an endeavour to “‘lay the ghost of the 
Baroque,”’ in Southern Italy, and what conclusions he came to 
inthe process. Except in matters of fact, therefore, this account 
claims to be sincere, rather than authoritative. The author 


OME to many people is “the Eternal City,” a 
goddess beyond comparison or prejudice. To 

others this magnificent collection of edifices, each 
0 important in its own way that it can afford to with- 
draw from the general scheme, is not really a city at all. 
Your point of view will depend on your way of approach. 
You may march on Rome by the road of revolution or 


A drawing by the author 


PRELUDE ROME 


Fic. 1.—THE ViEw FROM THE TERRACE ON THE PINCIAN 


THE GREAT BAROQUE MASQUERADE 


AN ESSAY BY W. G. HOLFORD, B.ARCH.LIVPL., A.R.I.B.A. 


AUTHORS NOTE 


feels that on an experience which most architects have had (or 
would have if they could spare the time) it would be foolish to 
dogmatise, and that the best he can do is to give as clear and 
conclusive an account as possible of his own actions and re- 
action. It would be useless also to present detailed measured 
drawings of work of this period in illustration of his argu- 
ments; but he has included some of his own photographs anc 
diagrams. 


hurrv to it on some momentous archeological quest; you 
may be drawn there by the Church; or it may happen 
that in the course of time you just arrive, as half the 
world does, in duty bound, and scrupulously baedeckered. 

The architect is generally a pilgrim preordained, and 
he is likely to have had his itinerary mapped out for him 
at an early age. Professor and lecturer, by dint of photo- 
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graphs and drawings and rose-tinted reminiscences, have 
made him familiar with the road they travelled by 
twenty years ago. For most of them the hard straight 
Roman road leading to the Pantheon, the Colosseum 
and the great ruined plans of baths and fora is the only 
road worth considering. Others have found one of the 
Renaissance highways just as interesting. Some have 
gone away disappointed, and not a few have been so 
determined in their singlemindedness that they have 
found in Rome only what they brought to it, being 
girded about with what Wordsworth called “that most 
dreadful enemy to our pleasures, our own pre-established 
codes of decisions.” 

Consider, however, the case of one whose object is to 
obtain a purely objective view; one to whom different 
cities, like different people, speak with various accents 
and on whom they make vivid individual impressions. 
Already in his short life he would have come to love cer- 
tain towns and to hate others, and he would probably 
show signs of that defect, inherent in most would-be 
town-planners, of wishing to improve his world. At the 
moment, however, he is not even acquainted with Rome. 
You can imagine that before he enters the outer gate of 
the city he will have tried to disencumber his mind of the 
criticisms and preferences of others, retaining only a 
short catalogue of facts to serve as an unprejudiced intro- 
duction. For it is no Goethe or Winckelmann who, after 
vears of longing and intensive preparation, comes at last 
to demand admittance at the gate; it is a very common- 
place traveller, who wishes to receive his own impres- 
sions sharp and clear, in the hope that eventually he may 
form a serviceable opinion of their true worth. 

It is only a step from the Porta del Popolo to that 
terrace on the Pincian Hill, so arranged as to give the 
spectator the sensation of looking down from the observa- 
tion car of a balloon over the western part of the city 
(Fig. 1). Here before nightfall our traveller may first 
be impressed with the pomp of Rome. Below in the 
piazza the obelisk points the centre round which the 
swirling traffic circulates. The demes of the twin 
churches on the jeft mark the line of the Corse Umberto 
which cuts right into the heart of the city. Beyond and 
round them and as far as St. Peter’s in front lies a great 
sea of roofs of every shape, bounded, and as it appears 
now, curbed by the Janiculum Hill as by a breakwater. 
It is evening and the sun is setting in true imperial 
manner behind the vivid contour of Monte Mario. It 
is rung down by the bells, and sinking, touches with its 
red rays, as if in benediction, every cupola and sounding 
belfry in the city, from the great dome of St. Peter’s to the 
high-perched campanile on the Quirinal Palace; so that 
at the close of day both King and Pope receive the fiery 
blessing. This is only fitting, as the sun was certainly the 
first Emperor of Rome. This ceremony has been enacted 
more than ten thousand times before, but to the watcher 
on the Pincian Hill it is unique and unforgettable and 
carries with it something of the lustre of history. With 
this image imprinted on his mind our traveller hastens 
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on to his discovery of Rome, and plunges. as eyep, 
beginner must, into the remote past. From >rehisto, 
and almost legendary beginnings he traces th: evideng; 
that still remains of the earliest habitations o{ man; th; 
first rough shelters and the first fragments of poi tery, an 
the remains of the Rome that flourished unde» the ryj 
of the early kings. After that he notes the beginnings ¢) 
architecture, squared blocks of tufa, straight walls, th 
emerging of a plan. He can find what remains of th 
first temples and trace the early evolution of brickwor} 
and mortar, the science of aqueduct and road building 
and the art of facing walls. In the period of Julix 
Cesar he finds architecture already enthroned an¢ 
building become an exact science. Improvements in th; 
making of concrete and in the technique of vaulting hay 
already gone some little way. In Rome of the time o 
Augustus he has to envisage a complete transiormatio; 
of the city. Here is the beginning of that manifestatio, 
of the Roman spirit which required that a work of build- 
ing engineering, fine in itself, should be overlaid with ; 
seemly display of marble. (He finds this factor becoming 
more and more evident down the ages and appearing i: 
a virulent form even in modern times.) Now he follows 
the great names of the Emperors as they succeed on 
another through the first and second centuries—Nero 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian 
their cities lie one above and intermingled with another. 
and the circle grows steadily wider. At the completion: 
the last of the great fora our investigator calls a halt i: 
order, as it were, to take an imaginary walk round th 
ramparts and consolidate his vision of the city so fa 
obtained. 

But it is too late. Already former cities lie buried an¢ 
only parts of them are visible; moreover, the Rome ¢! 
Hadrian has been covered over in its turn. by late 
Romes and only small sections remain. He may actual 
see the ruins of the Forum of Trajan and the Foru 
Romanum, the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the foundi- 
tions of the palaces on the Palatine, and the mausoleun 
of Hadrian himself, but these are only isolated fragment 
small pieces in a great mosaic. For the rest he must por 
over the map of the Forma Urbis Roma—and conjectur 
In any case this cross-section he has tried to cut is a! 
arbitrary one; the Rome of the Severan emperors boil 
contains and supersedes it. Of this he may catch mor 
than a glimpse in the majestic ruins of the Thermae ¢ 
Caracalla, which are almost a city in miniature. For: 
moment he may even be tempted to abandon his pursui 
of his complete vision and concentrate on this, solving 
its structural problems anew, and restoring to it, I 
imagination if not on paper, its original decorations at 


its original surroundings. But quick on the heels of thi 


desire comes the certainty that this too, with the evidenc 


available, is impossible, and that an extension anc 


propagation of the elements of the Thermae, howeve! 
sympathetically projected, would not recreate the Rom 
of the period. 


He returns to his historical survey. Perhaps wil! 
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Constantine the Great he may essay another, a more 
complete, cross-section; for here the first great building 
period of Rome is brought to a close. But this attempt is 
no more successful than the first. A picture of some kind 
he may evoke, but it will be only a sketch, and incom- 
plete at that. If he should wish to see more clearly even 
those parts that have been laid bare he must walk with 
his head bowed and his feet among the ruins, away from 
the sight and sound of the cities that come after. So, 
with the thunder of Imperial and Pagan Rome about his 
ears, he crosses the quiet threshold of an early Christian 
basilica. 

After the forcefulness and oppression comes a curi- 


ously quiet peace. He notices at once a change of 


atmosphere. From street to basilica is like the passage 
from storm to calm; the interior is simple and serious and 
sweet. “There is nothing in it,” as Professor Lethaby 
noted, “which is unlike Roman art except the total 
expression itself. It is the Roman alphabet in a Christian 
sentence, it is modern and universal.” Here our archi- 
tect may fancy himself for a moment outside of Rome 
altogether. In S. Stefano Rotondo, S. Clemente or 
S. Maria in Trastevere he can find a refuge where architec- 
ture and simplicity come very near together. Alas for 
his peace of mind, he is soon conscious that it 7s a refuge: 
he has only to lift his eyes to the over-rich ceiling, or 
penetrate a side chapel full of tawdry decorations and 
posturing statues, or walk across the street, to see the 
seventeenth-century facade, to realise that he has been 
passing a pleasant hour in a quiet backwater away from 
the tumbling current of the cities’ life. The contrast that 
presents itself is acute and typical of Rome. 

He now moves forward to the pageant of the Renais- 
sance. Behind him is the full period of classic Rome and 
the quiet interlude of early Christian art. Below, like a 
subterranean river the whole Byzantine and Gothic 
streams have moved, leaving in Rome itself scarcely a 
trace of their passing. Now all at once the impulse and the 
opportunity coincide again, and naturally and inevitably 
the Renaissance begins. 

It begins sweetly and seriously too; but by the time it 
reaches Rome it has developed another element which to 
our architect is vaguely reminiscent. It is as if the stream, 
though moving forward again in fuller flood than ever, 
were following an oblique or circuitous channel: there is 
a bending back and a change of direction. 

The spirit of Imperial Rome is again present in the air, 


but the seat of patronage is occupied by a Pope instead of 


an Emperor. Here he sees a more complex city, com- 
posed of two or more elements not in unison. There is 
a sense of conflict. It is obvious at once that the buildings 
of the time are not representative of the who/e life of the 
period, but of part of it only: art is becoming less a pro- 
duct of the people and independent standards of taste 
are being set up. This is a city of courts and conse- 
quently of fashion; one building is distinguished from 
another and one architect from another. Native inspira- 


tion is defending itself against the self-imposed canons of 


taste: although, as in the case of the Cancelleri.: and t). 
Massimi Palace, both are still present in equa! measur: 
But taste is winning. The advent of the Farnese Palacy 
with its piazza, the two colossal fountains and the grea: 
central doorway crowned with crests of pe and 
Cardinals. proclaims triumphantly the return of th: 
Grand Manner. Looming darkly over the ci:y at this 
period is the figure of Michae! Angelo, almost (he last 9 
those Renaissance artists whose genius soared «hove the 
trammels of their environment. But of his two high quali. 
ties, his strength and his simplicity (“‘sweetness” js th 
name Walter Pater gives it), his successors only under. 
stand the first: the germ that was born with the earlies; 
Renaissance is succeeding in rendering it sterile at las, 
Art is becoming rhetorical, architecture has made its fina! 
bow. As far as most academicians are concerned, the res 
is darkness. This is the advent of the corrupt and ex. 
travagant Baroque. 

Architecture may be dead; but the city is still up- 
deniably and vigorously living. Our observer | who }y 
now is losing some of his pristine sense of wonder) begin, 
to make comparisons. He has seen something of this new 
movement before, in spirit if not in form, during the earl 
history of the city. He senses some connection betwee: 
the motives that are producing Baroque Rome and thow 
which caused baths and fora to be built in the Imperial 
times. Now also, for the first time, he begins to appreciate 
the city as a whole, relating the various parts of it, one: 
another. He can even trace the links on the city plan a 
it is to-day; for all the aspirations and contradictions ef the 
time are exposed, like an intricate formal garden at his 
feet. 

The point of departure for his tour of Baroque Rony 
might well be that obelisk in the Piazza di San Pietn 
(Fig. 3), which was raised with such ceremony on 10 Sep- 
tember 1586, and caused the Pope to “‘strike medals i 
commemoration of the event, receive congratulaton 
poems in every language, and send official announee- 
ments of his success to foreign powers.” Standing in the 
Piazza, surrounded by Bernini's majestic colonnade and 
faced by the somewhat flustered dignity of the enormow 
facade of the basilica, he feels that he is starting his grant 
tour at the very fount of splendour. What before had bee: 
a ramble will now become a “‘progress.”’ 

From this magnificent forecourt of St. Peters he plunge 
straightway into narrow streets. Except for a flash 0 
light and the quiet sound of a fountain in the Piazz 
Scossacavalli he does not lift his head till he emerges 0: 
the banks of the Tiber. The angels on the Ponte S. Angel 
implore his glance as he crosses the river, but nothin: 
makes a definite gesture until he reaches the Piazz 
Chiesa Nuova. Here Borromini’s Oratorio dei Filippi 
(which Professor Granger recently quoted as an examp' 
of organic liveliness, after the method of Phidias) almox 
rustles its facade in tune with the trees and the fountain! 
front of it. He is lured away from the scholarly correct 
ness of the Cancelleria and the Palazzo Massimi furthe 
along the Corso by a loud clamour in the Piazza Navon 
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fuming to his left he enters the Circus (Fig. 5) (and a 
ircus it still is, although the contests are now mute). The 
mazing central fountain and the tagade of S. Agnese 
yun him momentarily—like a hard slap on the back. He 
weapes 10 the next piazza, della Minerva, passing the 
antastic twisting tower of S. Ivo on his way. Here is 
nother great church and another obelisk, this time on an 
Jephant’s back. There is a second obelisk a little further 
nin the piazza opposite the Pantheon, a third in the 
Piazza Montecitorio. The shafts of these obelisks are 
jjeroglyphed and pagan, but the base and crowning 
maments, which are always papal, keep them within 
the bounds of the true faith. “See,” they fling at him, 
“how we triumph over the barbarians!” 

The little Piazza di S. Ignazio (Fig. 4) is quieter and 
wore delicate in its appeal, but even here the great church 
ind the surrounding buildings draw themselves up in a 
jignified way. In the Piazza Trevi there is a great sound 
frushing water, equalled in intensity of vehemence by 
he sculptured figures of the Neptune and seahorses. ‘The 
lash of water in the Piazza Barberini near by is quieter 
ind pleasanter. (Passing from the one to the other, he 
cannot but remark the contrast between the sizes of the 
wo piazzas and the volume of water exhibited in them. } 
From the Piazza Barberini he can walk by Sixtus’s famous 
road, so straight in plan and so curved in section, to the 
op of the Spanish Steps. Another obelisk and the Church 
{the Trinitaé dei Monti crown the hill; before him the 
curving steps spread themselves downwards with the 
most grace and display to the piazza below. Descending 
there, he can see directly along the Via del Babuino to 
the obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo (Fig. 2). This obelisk 
isseton the axes of the Corso and the Via di Ripetta as 
vell as that of the Babuino, and two small domes are so 
cunningly contrived on the side of the piazza opposite to 
ihem that they, too, lie on the axes of the outer streets. 


By ingenuities such as this and by the constriction of 


ihe main entrances to the piazza (this is paralleled at 
». Peter's) dramatic value and a heightened effect of per- 
spective are impressed on a beholder. 

At last, although his tour is yet far from complete, he 
rests bewildered on that terrace where, long ago it seems, 
he beheld his first vision of the city. Looking out over the 
ea of roofs he can pick out here and there the domes and 
ihe tips of the fagades of the churches, which reminded 
him, all the way from St. Peter’s, that he was in Papal 
Rome. Disregarding for the time the interiors of the 
churches and the multitudinous palaces and_ palace 
courtyards, he cannot help remarking that the whole 
vemblance of the city is Baroque. Piazzas of every kind, 
‘rom the complete colonnaded variety to the smallest 
ype. comprising an obelisk or fountain and a palace 
iagade, form the majority of the city’s open spaces, and 
the gardens of the Villa Borghese its chief park. These 
piazzas expose and demonstrate the life of the city. Some 
are a heritage from classic times, and these, as in the case 
ot the Piazza della Rotonda, are, so to speak, refur- 
uished with Baroque fittings. Seme are rebuilt, and 
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others entirely constructed, in the period manner. It is 
interesting to see what it is exactly that differentiates the 
Baroque piazza from a mere open space. In the case of the 
Piazza di S. Ignazio it is the fagade of the church and the 
symmetrical facades of the contemporary houses around 
it—so arranged as to make a quaintly formal plan in the 
midst of picturesque informality. In the Piazza di Spagna 
it is the magnificent flight of steps, the low fountain and 
the straight streets of the Condotti and Babuino. In the 
Piazza Mattei it is the Fountain of the Tortoises and the 
great palace fagade; in the Piazza Fsedra it is the pre- 
servation of the vast hemicycle of Baths ot Diocletian 
(now partly a church, with its west entrance opposite the 
Via Nazionale). In the Piazza del Popolo, the most com- 
plicated of all, it is primarily the axial placing of the 
obelisk, the two churches, the new facade to the gate, 
which Bernini completed in 1655 in preparation for the 
entry of the Queen of Sweden, and the later addition of 
hemicycles and fountains. 

In every part of the city, even in streets of incredible 
meanness, the great church facades almost shout at the 
passer-by to demand his attention, as they were tully in- 
tended to do in the days when they were built. 

Goethe remarks in his Jtalienische Reise:— 

“The nature and methods of the Jesuits hold my 
attention fast. ‘Their churches, towers and buildings 
have something great and complete about them that 
inspires all men with a secret veneration. Nor is there 
lacking here and there a little something in bad taste 
to attract and propitiate mankind . . . they do not, like 
some other religious orders, persevere in a dull form of 
ceremonial, but even set it up anew, according to the 
spirit of the age, with fresh pomp and circumstance.” 
The only system of interconnecting roads in the city is 

that which attempts to join up the seven great churches. 
It is a system both arbitrary and incomplete, but it bears 
the authentic stamp of the “grand plan” which Sixtus 
tried to impose upon the town. The Via Sistina and the 
Via Paulina bear witness to it. 

The water supply of the city was the care of two ages 
different in period but alike in temperament: the aque- 
ducts are the gift of either Emperor or Pope. Nearly all 
the remaining fountains are Baroque, from the gushing 
Acqua Paola, Acqua Felice or Fontana di Trevi, to the 
more moderate fountains of the Triton, the Sea Horses, 
the Tortoises or La Barcaccia, down to the mere jets that 
the sightseer glimpses when passing an open palace door- 
way. 

It seems, then, that most of the furnishings of the city 
are of this period: piazzas, roads, aqueducts, fountains, 
formal gardens, flights of steps, obelisks and statues, some 
fifty large palaces and over two hundred new churches— 
these make a formidable list. The public monuments of 
the *““Terza Roma,” after 1870, such as the Palace of 
Justice, the Ministry of Finance, the Victor Emmanuel 
monument and some of the new Fascist Government 
offices are imbued with the same spirit, though the actual 
style has been modernised and is consequently out of 
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place. Our observer, pondering all this from his post on 
the Pincian Hill, can draw only one conclusion: Rome is 
a Baroque city. 

His thoughts go back to other cities he has visited; to 
the arcades of Bologna and its superbly placed pilgrimage 
church, the Madonna di San Luca; to Genoa, and 
Alessi’s early town-planning scheme, the two fine streets 
with their palace facades, staircases and loggias; to the 
Superga at Turin; and finally to Santa Maria della Salute 
and the Dogana at Venice. He recognises in all these 
examples a certain boldness and magnificence, a feeling 
for making the most dramatic use possible of a good site, 
and he sees that, although local influences differentiate 
one centre from another, they all follow a tradition that 
flows from one source, and that source is Rome. He 
wonders next whether this can properly be called town- 
planning or whether it is mere town-embellishment. Who 
benefits by it? 

For some time now he has been feeling less like an in- 
habitant or a visitor to the city and more like a spectator; 
he lacks a sense of participation, the relations are those 
that prevail between audience and actors at a drama. He 
also feels a loss of spontaneity, as if all this proud expres- 
sion of power were deliberate and artificial. He begins to 
understand why the architectural historians have all run 
away from it as if it were something unclean; but realises 
that it is a question that he himself must pursue. 

A few hours in a library yield him half a dozen books 
that represent all the research there is on the subject. 
Now that he has formed his impressions at first hand and 
has seen the city for himself, he can afford to turn to ex- 
perience at second hand. 

The principal histories of architecture all treat the 
Baroque period (when they mention it at all) as a re- 
grettable and hopeless decadence from the “pure” Re- 


A DESCRIPTION 


Sicily is an island so rich in history and natural beauty, 
which the authorities in a word call ‘‘attractions,”’ that 
travellers there are apt to classify the sights they go to see 
in strict order of merit. Where there are the remains of a 
Greek temple or a theatre, sights of minor interest are less 
admired and sometimes totally disregarded. In the midst 
of such luxuriance the Baroque cities flourish unobserved, 
and quite naturally so, for the contrast between the finely 
tempered spirit of the Greeks who built ancient Syracuse 


and Agrigentum and sculptured the perfect metopes of 


that temple at Selinonte, is as far removed from the ex- 
travagance of the seventeenth century as light is from 
darkness. Any comparison between the earliest and the 
latest architecture of Sicily is, in fact, almost ludicrous. 
But it is just here, where except for the most antique 
there was no strong architectural tradition, that the 
Baroque flourished in its most characteristic fashion. Add 
to this the fact that a great many towns were partially or 
entirely rebuilt in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
turies, owing to floods, earthquake or volcanic disturb- 
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naissance. Geoffrey Scott, however, sees the mainte, 


ance of the basic Renaissance tradition throughout. I 


his Architecture of Humanism he makes out the best e. 


possible in favour of the Baroque. Defining the prima, 
architectural qualities as mass, line, space and coherene: 
he proves that the Baroque possesses these in Jars, 
measure. “It appreciated grandeur for its own gj, 


esthetically; and it had a sense of paradox.” His essay 


an able exposition of the point of view ol the period 
when taste was paramount and architecture was literal; 
“hollow sculpture”: Mr. Scott writes as “counsel for 
defence.” 

For facts and criticism, however, he has to go to \{ 
Martin S. Briggs’s work, Baroque Architecture, which, excey 
for the late nineteenth-century German works of Gurlir 
Schmarsow, Woelfflin, etc., is the only authoritatiy: 
guide to the period in Italy. Here and in Sacheverell §). 
well’s brilliant studies in Southern Baroque Art he first find 
mention of the enormous Baroque development in ti: 
South of Italy. This is important, for what he now hi 
to decide is whether it is a question of style or system, ani 
exactly what there is in the Baroque, if anything, whic: 
may be vital and essential. Is it ever genuine or ev: 
commonplace? Does it correspond to a real need in t\y 
everyday life of man? Does it arise from within, or is; 
impressed from without? To decide these questions | 
requires more direct evidence, and from cities as Baroqu 
as Rome. The North will not provide them; Venice wil 
not do, nor Milan, nor Genoa, Turin or Bologna. He mus 
go where the influence of the early Renaissance does no 
penetrate, to see what the elements that make up Baroqu 
architecture will produce on virgin soil and in an atmo: 
sphere of its own. 

Our traveller therefore packs his bag and sets off ti 
the South. 


OF THE MASQUE 
ance, and it becomes obvious why Sicily and the extren: 
South of Italy make such a good field for enquiry. 
You may walk along the sea front at Palermo until) 
dance and glitter of the water hurts the eye and still 1 
feel that you have reached the point where you wet 
intended to enter the city. It is a warm golden afternoo 
and there is a glitter on the road, on the stone of built: 
ings, on the cliffs of Monte Pellegrino and in the very «! 
itself. When the wall on your right curves out a litt’ 
further into the sea to enclose a semicircular bastion, \ 
are at last aware that something is being brought to yo! 
notice, an impression strengthened by the presence 
motionless cabs with horses and drivers asleep in thes 
by the chattering of the women on the sea-wall and! 
the long, strangely shaped shadows flung across t 
ground at your feet. You look up, and through the Po 
Felice, the gateway that you expected sooner or late! 
find, you see at once straight into the heart of Palem 
(Fig. 6). Before you the Corso cuts a direct line she? 
across the town, and you can just distinguish the Po 
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Fic. 6.—AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAN OF PALERMO 


Nuova at the opposite end; but the road goes on, like 
aribbon suspended between the town and the surround- 
ing hills, till it loses itself in the distance towards Mon- 
reale. In the middle of the Corso you can see the point 
where the other axis of the town, the Via Maqueda, cuts 
itatright angles, making by the intersection the little octa- 
yonal place called the Quattro Canti, which is the hub 
ol the city. In this way your introduction to a Baroque 
city is performed with a flourish of ceremony. 

Palermo is full of such gestures, so that a walk through 
the streets is like a passage through crowded drawing- 
rooms at a reception. You are ushered in by the major- 
domo, you are greeted by your host, you pass from one 
personage to another, and before each one you draw up 
lor a moment’s polite conversation. They are all in full 


dress, although the degree of taste displayed therein 
varies considerably. The atmosphere is one of elegance 
and insincerity, and those that do not know how to be 
witty fall back upon a gloomy dignity. There is a great 
deal of fashionable licence but the essential social conven- 
tion of keeping up appearances is observed by everyone. 

Open carriages are the obvious means of conveyance 
in Palermo—it is the few motor cars the city possesses that 
seem out of place. After a time you are disappointed that 
the palaces, which seem so obviously inhabited by the 
Palermitan nobles who originally built them, keep their 
rightful owners so hidden from prying eyes that not even 
the bustle of a coach in the courtyards betrays their 
hurried entrances and exits; so strong is this sensation 
that you could tell exactly what sort of person is likely to 
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VILLA ar NEAR BAGHERIA 


[wo of the village’s three streets pass under the steps 


appear at any moment, straddling across the doorway. 
At Bagheria. where the Prince of Valguarnera had his 
summer home, there is a false window painted in for the 
sake of symmetry in order to balance a real one. ‘The 
painter depicted the frame of the French window, the 
glass. the bars and even the correct shadows cast by them, 
and then, having satisfied the conventions, gave rein to 
his imagination and painted a very lifelike gentleman in 
the act of stepping from the room on to the little balcony 
in front. The painter, with a touch of brilliant though 
unconscious satire on the theatrical qualities of his age, 
gave this false gentleman a lace ruff, satin coat, and knee- 
breeches. The startling fact is that, soaked as you are in 
the atmosphere of Baroque Palermo, you quite expect 
something of the sort. This is a characteristic introduc- 
uon to the many astonishing buildings that Bagheria has 
to offer— country houses, farmhouses, summer palaces 
and a Certosa. More than one day is necessary in which 
to see everything, and even then you will feel that you 
have to hurry, in case the soft brown breccia and plaster 
should crumble to a ruin before your eyes. Beware, how- 
ever, of sleeping in the town; there is no inn, not even a 
café, and you will be the only patron the inhabitants 
possess, for the Palermitan nobles that once enjoyed this 
magnificence are no longer in residence. Their palaces 
and the incomparable views of sea and mountains around 
them are enjoved by ancient caretakers, as brown and 
crumbling as the ruins themselves. It is better to walk 
into Palermo. which is about cight miles to the west. 


The villas of Bagheria most worth a visit are those 0 
Valguarnera (Fig. g), Butera, Camastra, San Marco ané 
Palagonia (Fig. 8). The last named must be visited i 
the clear light of noonday if you wish to preserve yow 
reason, for it is the very delirium of Baroque. Neatly al 
these villas were approached by long straight avenue 
guarded by imposing entrance gates, and, in the case 6 
the Villa of the Prince of Palagonia, flanked by monstrow 
statues. They are all well laid out and finely planned y 
as to present an imposing front and plenty of shade ata! 
times of the day. The large rooms are economical! 
planned but cool and airy. The front fagades are usual! 
curved and have a broad two-way staircase to the mai 
floor in the manner of the late French chateaux, the ca 
riages in some cases going right through or into the 
houses at ground floor level. The virtues of the plan, anc 
they are many, are obscured by the extraordinar 
character of the elevations and internal decoration, an 
this is sufficient to convince most critics that they hav 
seen enough. Yet you could not find anywhere a series¢: 
buildings more fitted to the purpose for which they wet 
designed. The people who built them had an entirel 


scenic conception of life. The Abbé de Saint-Non, wril- 


ing fifty years after most of them were built, says that” 
warm climate, lively passions, pleasing women and the 
luxuries of the Sybarites were all found there, that th 


men were noble and sumptuous, possessed great wit ane 


ease of manner, and the women handsome and eve! 


more agreeable; and seemed to have no more accot 
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slishments than what were proper to render them 
wmiable.”” Brydone, an English traveller, describes them 
is “charming, merry and easy to live with, and though 
emperate in their ordinary living, very amorous; and 
qrely not without reason, for the whole nation are poets, 
even the peasants.”’ Add to this the fact that taxes were 
yw and commerce profitable, that every nobleman kept 
en house, that the street facades were but the setting 
jor an almost continuous “‘festa,”’ that sonnets and pas- 
sorals were sung to the music of guitar and mandolin— 
nd their Baroque architecture seems no longer unreason- 
able. It is Baroque of a far Southern type, and it is a long 
yay from Vignola, Michael Angelo or even Bernini. 
[heir influence is there, but so also is that of the Spanish 
domination, the incense of the Jesuit churches and the 
vay Sicilian society. All this is moulded by an alternately 
yvigorating and relaxing climate, as clay is hardened and 
made brittle by the sun. 

Extreme examples of this style, which is normally so 
excessively emotional, are fantastic beyond belief; and 
et consistent, because they are a crystallisation or drying 
ut of its ordinary characteristics. Three examples will 
he enough: the Jesuit church or Casa Professa, where 
every inch of floor, wall and ceiling is covered with mar- 
le or painting—and it is hard to tell where one ends and 
the other begins; the Certosa of Bagheria with its wax 
efigies of famous personages in Carthusian habits, more 
horribly realistic than anything in Madame Tussauds; 
and the Villa of the Prince of Palagonia, which is an 
example of fantasy unique in the world. The young 
prince spent a fortune of over £40,000 in converting his 
father’s well planned villa into a Baroque nightmare. 
He had a passion for grotesques ; he lined walls, doors and 
eiling with glass, made columns of teapots, placed 
clocks inside statues to make the eyes roll, carved toads, 
frogs and scorpions in marble, and finally surrounded his 
ourtyard and walls with over six hundred colossal 
statues in the likeness of monsters, chimeras, punchi- 
nellos or gargoyles: for some had the heads of men on the 
bodies of animals and others the horns of animals on 
the bodies of men, beating, as one traveller cailed it, 
“the beast of the Revelations all to nothing.” (Only the 
more harmless ones now remain, for according to a guide 
book of 17g0 “‘they exercised a malignant influence over 
the inhabitants of Bagheria, and several horny monsters 
were brought forth in the neighbourhood.”’ ) 

These absurdities would be passed over as beyond the 
scope of serious criticism altogether, were it not for the 
act that the very extremity of their style points to the end 
towards which the Baroque age was tending, and gives 
atthe same time a name to the process, namely—illu- 
son. What these Sicilian gentlemen required of their 
huildings was that they should house them in a certain 
degree of comfort; but what they demanded from their 
architecture was that it should fall into line with the 
lashions of the time and give them both decoration and 
‘ntertainment. Therefore, to requite their passion for 
mock tragedy and illusive grandeur, for comedy, clever- 


ness and paradox, architectural design was taken from 
its proper sphere and twisted into an amusing mask. 
Meanwhile the very necessary material substructure oi 
construction and planning was unobtrusively prepared. 
The town-plan of Palermo, and even of Bagheria, the 
gates and carriage-ways, the terraces and the stairwavs 
show how competently it was done. . 

Palernio, like Rome, contains several cities besides the 
Baroque one, but they are utterly unlike each other. On 
the east coast of Sicily, however, lies Catania, which. 
except for some buried Roman remains, is almost entirely 
Baroque. 

The streets of Catania are broad and straight and they 
are paved with lava, so that at every step you take you 
are reminded that you walk under the shadow of Mount 
Etna, which has many times buried or overthrown the 
congregation of humans that persisted in settling on its 
slopes. It is difficult to explain such persistence, except 
by the fact that inconsequent lightheartedness is the 


Fic. 8.—-Vit_a PALaGonia, BAGHERIA 
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Fic. 9.—VILLA VALGUARNERA. 


usual accompaniment to a life of sudden and violent 
catastrophies. ‘Twenty thousand of Catania’s citizens 


were overwhelmed in 1669 by a flood of lava, in spite of 


the interposition of numbers of miracle-working relics; 
and twenty-four years !ater the whole town was shattered 
by an earthquake. The present town is mainly that built 
after the earthquake, and the churches, convents, palaces 
and large houses are consequently Baroque. Every cir- 
cumstance was favourable to such a growth; a new site 
with plenty of available material, a wealthy church, and 
a population of mercurial energy confronted by the im- 
mediate need of accommodation. 
the Baroque are found together. Superstition demanded 
ceremonial, and that required an outward show of dis- 
play in the buildings, particularly the churches; the 
Church more than satisfied those requirements. The 
people’s love of music and their spontaneous, festa-loving 
nature found its echo in their architecture; their heed- 
lessness and the danger Nature might still be holding in 
store for them, imparted a slight quality of impermanence 
to their design. The size of streets and buildings was im- 
petuously increased, and a small four-sided colonnaded 
market place was laid out, but this was all the advantage 
they took of such a rare opportunity for town-planning. 
The Church exerted itself to prodigious efforts. Brydone 
on his arrival observed what he thought was a palace, 
with a fagade almost equal to that of Versailles, a noble 
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The front entrance 


staircase of white marble and everything that announced 
a Royal magnificence. He adds: “It was no other than 
convent of fat Benedictine monks who were determined 
to make sure of a paradise, at least in this world, if notin 
the next.” 

It is an enormous convent (Figs. 10 and 11)—by far 
the largest in Italy (though it is now, of course, sup- 
pressed). ‘The monastic accommodation included an ex 
terior court and two colossal cloisters surrounding gar- 
dens almost eastern in their luxuriant vegetation and 
furnishing. The fagade of the front of the first quadrangle 
is symmetrical and straight but is ornamented by—you 
might even say galvanised into—a succession of patterns 
that are churriguerresque in detail. At the Palazzo Bis 
cari, lower down in the city, you will find something of the 
same sort, and you can trace the influence back to the 
Palazzo Moncada at Caltanisetta, the Prefettura, Santa 
Croce and the Seminario at Lecce, and originally t 
Spain,* or you can trace it forward through Sicily ané 
Spain to Mexico and even to Goodhue’s buildings for the 
exposition of San Diego in modern times. 

The colossal and unfinished church belonging to the 
convent at Catania gives another link with music, for! 
possesses one of the finest organs in the world. It wa 
built by a Neapolitan priest early in the eighteenth cer 


* Compare the plan of the Escurial at Madrid, completed in 1573: 
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wurv and \.as well known to all the townspeople and to 
the travellers of those days. One of them remarks that 
“the tones of all sorts of wind and string instruments are 
‘mitated with the most perfect illusion.”’ This sounds as 
if to its etcrnal shame, it were the foster parent of all our 
modern \Viirlitzers, but actually the imitation is of a 
§ner and more imaginary kind. The monks, whose in- 
come Was //15,000 a year, were extremely popular in the 
own on account of the magnificent concerts, receptions, 
processions and festas they used to celebrate. The con- 
vent buildings then performed exactly that double pur- 
pose which we find in all Baroque building, the practical 
ope of accommodating spaciously inmates and_ their 
guests, and the esthetic one of providing a background or 
wene cloth to the pageant of movement, colour and 
music. ‘lhe construction and planning of the convent is 
imple and monumental in scale: the dormitories are 
over six hundred feet long, circulation is complete, and 
there is abundance of air and light. On the other hand, 
ihe fagades, the garden, the ceremonial staircase, the re- 
ception rooms and the church—in fact any part that was 
i frame an assembly or a ceremony—is flagrantly thea- 
vical. ‘The very carving on walls, windows and doors 
wems to have been designed just so as to catch the ruddy 
gleams of a torchlight procession. And in some ways and 
at certain times you cannot but admire the spirit and 
energy that brought it into being. Even Goethe fell for a 
moment under the spell when “‘accompanied by that 
brother of the order who alone could manage the enor- 
mous organ, we proceeded to the very spacious church, 
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where sitting down at the glorious instrument he made 
the softest notes whisper through its remotest corners or 
filled the whole of it with the crash of its loudest tones.” 

The convent at Catania is typical of the monasteries of 
the period. In the most desolate spots of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, where there is a village and a temporary oasis 
of fertile ground, you may often find a large monastery— 
or the ruins of one—larger in 
size than the town to which it 
is attached. Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell has painted a_ vivid 
picture of one such convent, 
the Certosa di San Lorenzo at 
Padula, and as it is even more 
ruined now than it was when 
he visited it his description 
may take the place of a 
personal tour. But if you go 
there you can see all the traces 
of its vanished glories, and you 
will realise from its plan that 
the Certosa must have been a 
town in itself. The lay-out, 
which follows the shape of the 
‘graticola’’ of S. Lorenzo, 
includes the church, sacristy 
and treasury, a large guest- 
house, the Prior’s quarters, 
including a cloister, another 
cloister for the kitchen quarters, 
a huge refectory, a library, a 
museum, a fine two-way ellip- 


Fics. 10 AND 11.—THE BENEDICTINE CONVENT AT CATANIA tical stairway inthe N.W.tower, 
Completed plan (above) and a view of court A from the exterior of the dome the quarters for the Brothers 
(The main rectangle occupied by the courtyards measures approximately 240 feet by 160 feet) (consisting each of three or four 
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roomis, a covered loggia, a small garden and a fountain 
the Great Cloister with a double order of eight-four arches. 
a lay cenietery, and the usual granaries, stables and 
outhouses. 

Here and at other monasteries throughout the king- 
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Fic. 12.—Pastazzo pet Bosco, SyrRacus: The entrance 


dom great companies of wealthy monks lived out their 
pleasant but useless lives. They present ancther aspect of 
the society of the time which was responsible for the 
character of Baroque architecture. 

There are other towns on the east coast of Sicily very 
similar to Catania on a smaller scale, and three of them, 
Noto, Ragusa and Modica were rebuilt at exactly the 
same period. The flights of steps between the upper and 
lower towns of Ragusa show all the difference there is 
between a medieval and a Baroque manner of treating 
such a problem. The medieval ascent would have 
climbed by winding road and narrow steps at the sides of 
houses. thernselves built on the slope. The Baroque 
method is more of a civic gesture. At Ragusa the steps 
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are planned in lordly fashion and afford an c:jually jn. 
practical but much more spectacular wavy of scent a 
descent. 

Syracuse is another centre worth a visit i! you ¢ 
spare the time irom the greater attractions of the 
Greek colony on the mainland. The Piazza del Duon, 
is very handsomely Baroque, the fagade of the Palaz, 
del Bosco (Fig. 12) being particularly characteristic: jt; 
almost musical in lightness. The cathedral, you are fiyy 
shocked and then amused to see, is built actually on 4} 
remains of a Greek Doric temple and encases thie colunp, 
in its walls, which illustrates how far the Baroque perio 
travelled from ‘a servile imitation of the antique.” 

From Syracuse you can take a boat to Malta. Thy 
Abbé de Saint-Non, in his travel journal, remarks that tly 
superb harbour of Malta with its innumerable toris a 
its two towns built in an amphitheatre is a prospec 
unique in the world and second in magnificence to » 
He adds: ‘There is not a single beautiful edifice. 
being remarkably well built, and appearing as if found 
on vast and noble bastions, nothing can be more strikin: 
than their external aspect.” From which the intellige: 
traveller may surn.ise that Valletta is a Baroque ci 

Fig. 13). 

Though its design is governed by what a tavell 
called “a rage for fortifying,” there is much in comme: 
with the Baroque towns of Sicily. It has the same geo. 
graphical advantages, the same glitter of the sea around 
it, a plentiful supply of workable stone, an aristocrac 
with a desire for display, and headed net by Church: 
King, but by the Grand Master of the Order——a militar. 
religious order, that of the Knights Hospitallers of 
The gesture, as always, is a gesture of splendow 
but this time of splendour hardly won. 

Most interesting is the plan of Valletta with its pe- 
lectly straight streets which cut the peninsula into « ne- 
work of squares, taking no heed of contours and at th 
same time giving countless opportunities for steps. Th 
best Baroque building, and, as might be expected, o! 
of the best situated, is the Auberge de Castille, once i:- 
habited by the Knights of the Langue de Castille. ls 
lagade has the same torch-lit quality as that of the Cor 
vent at Catania, and even without its name would ¢- 
monstrate the link with Spain. Also Spanish in charact 
is the interior of the cathedral; and when the gre 
Baroque tapestries are hung there it is exceeding! 
sumptuous. What it must have been like during ti 
celebrations of the anniversary of the raising of the gre 
siege of 1595, and before it was partially despoiled by tl 
French, can be only dimly imagined. 

There is even a summer residence of the Gra 
Masters at Palazzo S. Antonio, and here on a hard, 
vrateful soil has been raised a Baroque garden. Thi 
garden and the one planted on the lava_ plateau ‘ 
Catania by the Prince of Biscari are evidence ol the pa! 
played by a very determined autocratic tradition in tr 
Baroque age. 
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—SKETCH OF VALLETTA As REPRESENTED IN A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Map 


Note how the site and the straight streets are shown as level 


pet Duomo, Lecce 
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even than at Lecce, and there seems to be a point beyond 
which the fortifications become ornamental rather than 
useful; at any rate, they are part of the decoration of the 
city. Malta is an example of the Baroque love of display 
applied to military ends. 

Back in Italy again you may find a piquant contrast 
in atmosphere and a surprising resemblance in architec- 
tural motives in the little town of Lecce, which is almost 
the only city in Southern Italy where a stranger may 
walk entirely at ease. As the train crawls slowly towards 
it over the flat plain of Apulia you may see every now 
and then, over the olive trees, tall Baroque ‘‘campanili.”” 
They mark the villages as you go by—S. Pietro Vernotico, 
Squinzano, ‘Trepuzzi—and their bright ceramic cupolas 
glisten quietly in the sun. The train draws up at Lecce 
with less bustle than you would have thought possible in 
Italy, and in a minute or two you are surrounded by the 
urbane walls of the city. 
culture lightly borne, as if they were inhabited by easy- 
going, cheerful and intelligent people with comfortable 
means. The gesture here is one of friendliness and 
geniality, unlike the brilliant theatricality of Naples, or 
the grandiose dignity of Rome. It is curious how typical 
of the people their buildings are. You may search vainly 


for a parallel to Lecce, passing the Baroque buildings of 


more northerly cities in review: St. Peter’s and the 
Lateran at Rome, the gardens at Frascati, the drawing- 
room churches of Naples, the palace of Caserta. They 
are all Baroque of one type or another, all scenes in the 
same play, but here at Lecce you are immediately con- 
scious that the curtain has risen on yet another (Fig. 14). 
Then, as you thread your way among the quiet streets, 
you realise that this is no high tragedy nor riotous slap- 
stick, but a semi-sophisticated bourgeois comedy of every- 
day life; this is Baroque in the vernacular. 

There is no conscious town-planning in Lecce, few civic 
monuments and no fountains; the town is contained with- 
in medieval walls and is on a perfectly flat site. It has 
none of the usual Baroque accompaniments, long vistas, 
running water isolated at elevated sites, staircases or 
gardens; its only settings are narrow, winding streets and 
two or three piazzas. But all the churches and very 
nearly all the houses are in the same gay style, and built 
of the same material—that golden stone which is soft to 
carve when it comes from the quarry and hardens after- 
wards; and since the eighteenth century there has been 
relatively no building within the original city walls. ‘The 
consequent great gain in unity can only be estimated by 
those who have actually seen it. Of course, there are 
variations. The church of Santa Croce (Fig. 15), the 
Prefettura and the Seminario, for instance, are almost 
churriguerresque, nor are there any two fagades alike; 
but the style is integral and consistent and has been 
animated by the same spirit throughout. For this very 
reason immense variety is possible without damage; in 
fact, you will be astonished at the freedom and licence 
permissible in Lecce, which would be quite impossible in 
other places. For here there is order in spite of pictur- 


The houses breathe an air of 
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Fic. 15.—Santa Croce, Lecce 


esqueness, and the whole place is in scale. Ornament} 
profuse, but most of the carving is delightfully bold, 1! 
ironwork is without exception graceful, there is colov 
and style in every street, and, even after three hundre 
years, the buildings are adequate for their purpos 
there was nothing extravagant about their planning. | 
is curious how often we find references to Baroque citi 
and to music coming together. Swinburne, travelling i 
1783, mentions that music was cultivated here with 
degree of enthusiasm. ‘Vhe Leccean music has a plainti 
character peculiar to itself, which may be a faint remin 
scence of Greece. Even the Abbé de Saint-Non, who hi 
little to say for the buildings, remarking that “they wet 
either all in good or all in very bad taste, according 
whether your taste in matters architectural was educate’ 
or not,” found solace in visiting various priests in th 
neighbourhood who entertained him with music. T! 
tarantella is danced here, and there are folk-sons 
peculiar to the place. Nor is it surprising that its Teat 
Pexsello should be the oldest playhouse in the South 
Italy. 

Mr. Martin Briggs has already given in his book, /n'' 
Heel of Italy, a masterly and particular account of thi 
history, the architecture and the life of Lecce, and the 
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also to draw the imagination of the spectator back to 
earth when it was in danger of flying to a delirious heaven 
of make-believe. The buildings of Luigi Vanvitelli, and 
in particular the great Palace of Caserta near Naples 
(Fig. 17), may thus be compared to the singing of the 
full version of “*God Save the King”’ at the close of an 
exciting burlesque. 

You are therefore not surprised to find that Caserta 
suggests a link both with late Renaissance architecture 
and with the coming neo-classicism. The brick and stone 
exterior is nearer in style to Hampton Court than to 
Versailles, though on a larger scale than either; had it 
been completed as originally intended with the four 
corner towers, it would have reminded us of Vanbrugh. 
(Robert Adam visited it in 1757, while it was being 
built, and John Soane must have seen it in his student 
daysin 1779.) These, however, are only frail connections, 
for the enormous gardens and the interior of the palace, 
except for the chapel, which is copied directly from 
Mansard’s, could never be imagined out of Italy (Fig. 
16). Anyone who has been dazzled by Pozzi’s perspec- 
tives or by designs for stage-settings by Piranesi or the 
Bibiena will see in the staircase, corridors and upper 
vestibule of this Palace an actual crystallisation of these 
conceptions. The octagonal vestibules are particularly 
magnificent; they exhibit the highest pitch to which 
such formal brilliance can attain. (An English observer 
might get a faint impression of the same effects on a 
small scale in Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Temple of Music at 
Tyringham.) 

A mere recital of the marbles used in this interior 
reads like a poem: Gargano Rosso, Verde Antico, 
Lumachella of Trapani, Mondragone Grigio, Dragoni, 


Atripalda, and Alabaster of Gesualdo. The great series of 


court rooms and apartments open one out of another in 
magnificent and wearying procession. Even the bath- 
room is a jewel cabinet; its gold basin and bath must 
always have looked like museum pieces rather than 


16.—ROUGH SKETCH PLAN OF THE TOWN AND PALACE AT CASERTA 
From a map of the T.C,L.) 


sill remember him there; but it is rarely now that an 
Englishman pays it a visit, to see at first hand in an inter- 
esting if less spectacular form what must have already 
commanded his attention in Venice, Genoa, Bologna and 
Rome. 

The pageant of Southern Italian Baroque hastens to a 
close, the tempo has imperceptibly increased until it is so 
rapid that it can hardly be borne. If you, too, are drawn 
into the dance, you must go with it to Spain and finally 
deat out the last clamouring bars in the heavy brilliance 
of Mexico. You may even catch a pale moonlit reflection 
in the stately white farmhouses of Dutch South Africa, 
with their scroll gables and plaster reliets. 

But in the South of Italy itself, there is an epilogue, a 
slower and more grandiose finale ; it serves to bring the 
performance to a sober and quite definite conclusion, and 
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Fic. 17.—A REPRODUCTION OF VANVITELLI's ORIGINAL GROUND PLAN 
(From the * Dichiarazioni ’) 
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A View TOWARDS THE PALACE FROM THI 
Heap or Cascape 


useful hardware. Vhe theatre is typical of the umes and 
illustrates once more the link with opera. It was finished 
in 1770, before the death of Vanvitelli, and admirably 
fulfilled the twofold function of its extravagant audience 

to see and to be seen: the Royal Box is a stage in 
itself. 

After you have paraded for some hours through the 
main apartments of this Bourbon residence, vou cannot 
help feeling that in spite of —or perhaps because of 
its fine planning, its spaciousness and the richness of its 
decorations, the general effect is one of coldness. The 
gesture this time is appropriate to a funeral ode; this 
palace is the mausoleum of the Baroque. 


‘ary 193) 


It is a relief to go out into the bright sun gain ay, 
stroll into the gardens (Fig. 19). Buteven here your ain. 
less walk is turned into a forced march. “Forced” .. 
cause the axial line carries you inevitably for\ ard look. 
ing neither to right nor left; and “march” br cause jy ;, 
nearly two miles long. 

When at length you arrive at the head of tie caseag 
on the slopes of the wooded hill and look back. across th, 
tumbling water and the long smooth basins, the palae; 
itselfis almost lost in the haze (Fig. 18). But you can jy 
discern the central doorway and, beyond, th prolong. 
tion of the axial line which was to have been produce 
another twenty miles, as far as Naples. ‘The furthe: 
arms of the gigantic horse-shoe court in front of the pala 
are also lacking | Fig. 16), and so is most of the layout: 
the new town of Caserta. But there is one square F 
rather circle--already in existence at the intersection : 
the two main streets. This has arcaded quadrants oy; 
which are open-air restaurants. ‘This planning, howeve: 
is part of the machinery behind the Baroque stage sce: 
and brings us to a consideration of Vanvitelli’s ere; 
engineering feats, chief among which is the great aque 
duct which brings millions of gallons of water to tl 
palace and to the town. In the space of twelve yea 
three hills were tunnelled, sixty-one wells were dug ay 
three enormous viaducts were constructed; one of these 
the Ponte della Valle near Maddoloni, is in its dimen- 
sions and grandeur sufficient to place it beyond parall 
except in) Roman times. Vanvitelli’s extraordinai 
engineering ability is evident in others of his works. in- 
cluding the fine sloping bridge up to the town of Bene- 
vento (Fig. 1g, his street plans in Naples, his For 
Carolino, the placing of chains to safeguard the dome o: 
St. Peter’s in Rome, his machines for raising colum 
his inventions tor the draining of water-logged sites: anc 
itis more than likely that he engineered many of the fin 
roads south of Naples proiected by his patron, Charle 
I11, including the difficult one crossing the pass from tl: 
Val di Diano on the arches of the Ponte Campestin 
All this, however, would be outside the scope of a peri 
criticism, were it not for the fact that it typifies, in t 
actual performance of Vanvitelli himself, the attituc 
towards construction held by the architects of the tiny 
All this constructive knowledge and ability was_ hel 
subservient to the dictation of Baroque taste in desig 
The audience, therefore, are scarcely conscious of t! 
mechanics that make possible these extravagant Baroq 
scenes, but see only the facades of churches, conver! 
and palaces: and are amused, impressed or shocked 
according to their several natures, by the outwatt 
semblance of the masquerade. 


THE CRITIC GOES TO WORK 


To withdraw a good distance fron: the Baroque scene 
is very like emerging from a crowded auditorium into the 
cold critical air of the surrounding world. The piece is 
over, the spell is shattered. Our passive spectator now 


changes his role and becomes automatically the captiow 


critic. 
He has seen how exact is the analogy, even to detail 
between the Baroque period in architecture and th 
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Fic. 19.—Brnevexro : THe Ponte Vanviretti (the road is on a slight incline) 


performance of a grand opera. ‘they differ only in 
degree of permanence. the former performance being 
crystallised into brick and stone to remain permanent; 
on the stage. As an architect, however, and not merely 
anasthetician, he realises how important this difference 
is. The exactness of the comparison, theretore. in all 
other respects, raises the doubt in his mind as to whether 
he can criticise in tern:s of architecture something that is 
notreally architecture at all. Ttis useless for him to write 
the whole thing off as a disastrous failure and ask Heaven 
why onearth it was ever performed. That is the petulant 
atutide only too familiar to him in some of the history 
hooks. What really concerns him as a critic, and an 
interested critic, is first to recognise the performance for 
what it really was, noting by the way how it was 
received by its first audience: and then to sum up, as 
anv hard-headed showman would, its exact worth for 
purposes of revival. This question—**Waat use is it to 
ine for my purposes?’’—-is one that often points a difler- 
ence In the point of view of an architect to that of an 
historian or a philosopher. 


Virst of all, then, what exactly was all this display of 


Baroque building? Was it architecture or not? 

A general answer to this question would depend on 
whai the prevalent ideal of “architecture”’ is; but in our 
entic’s mind atleast there isno shadow of a doubt. Jf was 
wot architecture at all. His conception of architecture is 
that it is a fusion, a fusion of matter and idea, the fulfil- 
ment of a spiritual need by meaxs of satisfying the actual 
material problems it presents. And to him the Baroque 
never appears as such a fusion, but as a mere collabora- 
uon. For while it does satisfy the purely material and 
stctural demand made upon it, it never uses that pro- 


cess to express anything finer and more significant, but 
leaves it at that and goes off to find wsthetic needs to 
satisfy, many of which are not essential and do not arise 
from the immediate problem. So you have on the one 
hand the problems of structure and accommodation 
answered but never expressed: and on the other an 
exterior covering of plaster and stone, making a decor- 
ative screen which represents the answer to a different, 
and very often artificial, probleni. The ethically minded 
would call it a falsehood, if not a flagrant lie. but it is 
really the result ofa confusion of aims; it is a complica- 
tion. The Baroque age, therefore, could not produce 
architecture, which is simple and profound; it produced 
instead decorated |vuildings. 

Abstract words like these may mean very little, but as 
they have to be used, as in our critic’s case, to express a 
very real distinction, they may also mean a great deal. 
More concrete illustrations often express only half a 
truth, but they may express it more clearly. 

Imagine then a robot figure encased in an outward 
form as ccmely as a Greek statue, and with a mechanical 
inside that moved its limbs, controlled its actions and 
registered its voice in a perfectly natural manner. What- 
ever its capabilities were, it would yet be a robot, and 
the uttermost refinements towards perfection would 
never make it a man. The Baroque movement has the 
same lack of inspiration. At its worst the lack of sym- 
pathy between function and design is obvious and ludic- 
rous, but even at its best it is only a clever and compli- 
cated combination. Real architecture, like a real person, 
may be complex, but it is always a unity. Its exterior 
form is the sum expression of the elements that create it, 
it is the best possible embodiment in plastic form of a 
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definite human need or impulse. The highest aim of 
the Baroque is to do well something that, in the realm of 
architecture at any rate, does not need doing. Professor 
Lethaby was right if for this reason he called the Renais- 
sance “‘a style of boredom.” It is the product of an arti- 
ficial standard of taste, and a desire for entertainment and 
sensation. But these are not the needs which it is the 
chief aim of architecture to satisfy, they are subsidiary 
ones. The term “‘Baroque Architecture”’ is the final para- 
dox bestowed on one of the manifestations of an age of 
paradox. 

To our critic’s mind this lack of essential unity is the 
crux of the situation. It makes many obscurities clear 
to him. He can now see the weakness in the whole archi- 
tectural movement of the Renaissance in Italy, leading 
up to the point where disintegration becomes complete, 
the Baroque supervenes and architecture loses itself. 
He can trace the course of the art of building from the 
earliest times up to the end of the Gothic period, without 
interruption; but now he has to interpret the course of 
events from that point onwards in a new way. The 
Renaissance, or re-birth, begins to split the old tradition, 
a fact which is already familiar to biologists. From the 
appearance of the very first rift, the whole Renaissance is 
a gradual and inevitable progression to the final cleavage 
—Baroque. 

He now realises also the implication of the arguments 
put forward in The Architecture of Humanism, where its 
author pleads for a criticism of the Renaissance from the 
point of view of one having a “disinterested desire for 
Beauty”: he asks, that is to say, that it should be judged 
by its own standards. Mr. Scott clearly draws the dis- 
tinction between “the esthetic purpose of Renaissance 
architecture and the means by which, in actual con- 
struction, it could be realised,’’ and he exposes one by one 
the fallacies, Romantic, Naturalistic, Mechanical, 
Ethical and Biological, by which succeeding generations 
have unjustly criticised the period. In the end he almost 
succeeds in justifying it completely. But he justifies it 
only as a form of art, and unconsciously condemns it all 
the while as architecture. ““The Baroque,” said Mr. 
Scott, “appreciated grandeur for its own sake, esthetic- 
ally.” Grandeur, like architecture, may mean different 
things to different people, but to our critic it seems evi- 
dent that it was not grandeur, but the 7//usion of grandeur 
which it appreciated, and that it was the illusion of archi- 
tecture, too, which naturally resulted. 

The prevailing attitude towards the Baroque—more 
tolerant now than in Ruskin’s time, because it is less sure 
of itself{—is that while much of its building is very bad, 
some of it at least is worthy of emulation; and it asks that 
we should enjoy what there is in it that is enjoyable, and 
admire the admirable. But this attitude is only a com- 
promise. There is a great deal in the Baroque that is 
excellent and much that is dignified, but it is not archi- 
tectural excellence or architectural dignity. The best 
examples of Baroque building are admirable in more 
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ways than one, but the very finest of them, though the 
have all the semblance of architecture, lack ar: hitecty,, 
purpose and inspiration, and this lack always reveals its) 
in the outward form; the essential genius is never ther 

The following analogy will perhaps make clear » 
argument which is difficult to explain in gencval term; 
Imagine a piece of stage scenery which is a micre back. 
screen for the stage. It is seen by the audience trom oy, 
side only. Only one side of it is therefore decor.:ted, Thy: 
other may represent something quite different or it my 
be blank. This represents the case of any one of thes 
great Baroque facades which bear no relation to th; 
buildings behind them. Imagine next a_ stage piece 
which has to be seen from two or three sides, or even ql} 
round, Greater ingenuity is here required, the illusioy 
must be preserved from more points of view. ‘This is the 
case of the complete exterior, of those piazzas, {i 
instance, which are ornamented on most or all sides } 
Baroque buildings (as the Piazza of St. Peters). Finalj 
imagine a piece of stage decoration which is to be viewed 
not only from all sides and from above, but from withiy 
as well. ‘This is the case of most entirely Baroque build- 
ings. Now it might be necessary on this stage to con- 
struct a piece which must give a complete illusion outsid 
and in, and which must perform certain practical 
functions necessary for the action of the play. One can 
imagine, for example, a triumphal car which, besides i 
complete decorative resemblance on all sides to a real 
chariot, has to support a number of characters and carr 
them round the stage. So similar are its functions 
those of a real car that for all practical purposes it might 
well be one. The decorator and the stage carpenter, 
however, (it sometimes happens that they are one and the 
same person) have collaborated to produce it; they con- 
structed it as a stage property and for no other purpos. 
They have done their workso well that the illusion is per- 
fect; yet no one would call him or them a coach builder, 
and no one who urgently needed a chariot would dream 
of asking them to make one. It is so with the finest and 
most important Baroque works; they are a response to: 
different inspiration, the fulfilment of a different need. 
from that which produces Architecture. 

The next question which our critic has to tackle cor 
cerns the value of Baroque as town planning. [houg! 
alienated from us as an architectural force, do any of i 
qualities contribute to the science or art of planning 
towns ? 

Sir Raymond Unwin, reviewing the period in his book 
Town Planning in Practice, says that “it brought wit! 
it the power and courage to handle town-planning on : 
large scale and developed what one may call a grané 
manner in the schemes of laying out.” 

Our critic as a would-be town-planner (and _ it is now 
becoming apparent that he is a hopeless idealist) finds 
three qualities in the Baroque period which interest him: 
its unscrupulousness, its engineering ability and its te? 
dency to embellish parts of the city rather than solita!s 
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buildings -in other words, its enlargement of scale. So 
long as a clear distinction is made between its aims and 
the means by which it realised them, there is a good deal 
to be learnt. Its initial force, the decided grasping of the 
opportunities that offered for large lay-outs (and inci- 
dentally large outlays), raises the status of town-plan- 
ning as an art and a science, for every town-planner 
knows that he must destroy before he can build. To this 
the Baroyue period added a competent and ingenious 
engineering ability which was more than equal to the 
demands made upon it, and which must have laid the 
foundation of modern engineering supremacy. Lastly, it 
expanded the powers of architecture by expanding its 
scope. [i is most interesting to see how the disservice to 
architecture itself almost formulated two kindred pro- 
fessions, those of the engineer and the town-planner. 
Some of their piazzas are planned with considerable fore- 
thought, streets are widened and are laid out with intent 
io display the buildings fronting on them, every possi- 
bility of symmetry is explored, and even asymmetry is 
sometimes experimentally balanced, the effect of vistas 
and focal points is brought to a fine art, the measured 
cadences of formal gardening are first applied to the lay- 
out of towns; in short, all the external forms of the adorn- 
ment of cities are here experimented in. 

A study of the actual results of the movement is 
therefore useful, even at the present day; whereas a study 
of the motives and principles that inspired them is of no 
practical advantage. A great deal was so obviously due 
solely to a desire for personal glorification and popular 
esteem, so much so that the names of many of those 
“great persons” are only tolerated to-day because once 
or twice in their lives they extended their patronage to a 
great artist. There was no sociological basis to their 
undertakings, they were the reverse of idealistic, often 
they were inconsistent and indiscriminate. The system 
did not hold within itself the germs of future growth; it 
was imposed from without and did not grow from within. 
In the matter of town-planning, therefore, the Baroque 
period must be written down as giving us form and 
technique without substance. It bequeathed us the grand 
manner but no adequate resources to keep it up. It was 
ihe last gesture of the age of patronage. 

The question of patronage bears the critic along to the 
consideration of what kind of audience witnessed the 
Baroque spectacle, how much they participated in it, 
and what reception they gave it. A man who had only 
seen Rome might be inclined to say that the people as a 
whole had no part in it whatever, that it began as a 
fashion among courts and ended there. In the South, 
however, where Baroque was more at home (and less at 
the palace), the people not only appreciated but de- 
manded the spectacles provided for them. In a city like 
Palermo, where even a patron saint may be deposed for 
lailing to come up to scratch on the occasion of some 
civic disaster, the degree of participation was obviously 
greater than at Rome, where the incontestable and 
supreme power of the papacy was the source of all 


benefactions to the city. Whether the audience was, so to 
speak, dragooned is a matter for historians to decide, but 
it is certain that throughout Southern Italy at least the 
great Baroque masquerade was a prodigious success. It 
is only recently that some have begun to tire of it—and 
even now they have nothing to put in its place. 

The moment thus arrives for our critic to make his 
personal decision. What use is the Baroque to him and 
to his age and time? Does any section of it bear revival? 
And are there any hints of which he, as an enterprising 
showman himself, might some day take advantage? 

First he reviews the conclusions that have so far formed 
in his own mind: that the Baroque was a natural and 
inevitable growth of the Renaissance and the counter 
reformation; that it gave a great dea! of pleasure to those 
who were responsible for its manifestations in art; that 
architecture died with it, and, in doing so, gave rise to 
engineering, architectural esthetics, and the formal 
etiquette of town-planning. 

He then reviews the contemporary field: he sees that 
Baroque manifestations are still being unsuccessfully used 
as the expression of architecture, that every palace (even 
that of the League of Nations), nearly every bank, the 
great majority of public buildings and most commercial 
ones are using a dead language in which to express 
themselves, and that they have no vitality though they 
may have much scholarship; he sees, moreover, that the 
all-excusing reason given for this pitiful parade is that 
tradition in architecture is an essential good and that we 
must be reasonable, and avoid putting up buildings that 
radically disagree with their neighbours; he sees that 
architecture is considered by people generally as a some- 
thing—they cannot define it more precisely—which is 
not engineering or building or sculpture or even the 
supervising cf these things, but is “put on” independently 
to turn a house into a mansion, or a public building into 
a work of art. There is even a lingering remnant of the 
Baroque spirit; money still speaks loudest, private 


patronage is still the only avenue for the majority of 


work, self-glorification flourishes like a weed, and orna- 


ment is still considered as the hall-mark not only of 


styles but of style itself; the old cry “‘Fagade!”’ still 
echoes in our streets. 

He sees the young growth of town-planning being 
subdued, on the principle that children should be seen 
and not heard. It is agreed that it is a fine child 
(theoretically), but no one can clear room enough to let 
it grow. Individuals war with corporations on that ques- 
tion; and when economy is needed it is the child that 
suffers first. 

He sees all this, and it is obvious to him—as doubtless 
it is to many others who stop to think for a moment— 
that ours is an age which is crying for simplicity and is fed 
on complications. Paradox, gaiety, cleverness and good 
manners are ornaments to a living being, but they make 
only a poor mask to a dead one. If we have lost vitality 
we have to go a long way back to find it; it is no use 
making a substitute for it out of the lesser virtues. In 
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architecture, therefore, the Renaissance tradition is fatal ‘To put it right, one or two individual architeci. will yo 
to usat the present moment: we can find al! the tradition be sufficient. ‘The scale has now become so bi: that th 
we need further back than that. With the Renaissance common good is no longer well served by idividual 
some of the essential vitality left the art of architecture: enterprise alone. ‘There must be a certain amount of co. 
it made it more polished but it also made it less necessary. operation and the establishment of a common. basis 0} 
To attempt to satisfy our very real need of architecture opinion. Co-operation is a hollow-sounding w ord, hy 
at the present time with a revival of a revival—with art, there must be a consolidation of effort in order iv lay the 
that is 10 say, at third hand —-is futile. Refinements can necessary simple foundation on which more comple; 
only be refinements when they come as the flower of a structures may later be raised. The undertakivig is {oy. 
long tradition; we are trying to cultivate new flowers midable, but it has the virtue of simplicity, the attain. 
when we ought to be planting tresh roots. Even in our ment of which in architecture must be its presen aim, 

schools we learn the scholarly Renaissance subtleties Now that he has “laid his ghost,’ our critic's minds 
before we know what the aim of architecture is; probably made up. He for one would like to clear the site tor action 
because, being a refined, well-tabulated literary art, it ts as soon as possible and help to disencumber it of various 
a convenient one to teach. complications: amongst others those gaily posturing 

So much any critic can see: “the time is out of joint.” remnants of the Great Baroque Masquerade, 
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Note By Eprror 
This essay was awarded a certificate of Honourable Mention in the competition for the R.ILB.A. Prize Essay last year. Tit 
original was illustrated by very many more illustrations than it has been possible to reproduce here. Unfortunately our repii- 
ductions of the photographs, all of which were taken by Mr. Holford, give no idea of the excellence of his original print 
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Memorandum on the Housing Problem for 1933 


The following Memorandum was issued by Sir Raymond Unwin to form the basis for discussion at 


a private conference which was held at the RA.B.A, on Friday 13 January. 


ihe first essential condition to keep in view for 1933 
in regard to housing is that, with all the effort and 
simulus that have been devoted to it since the war, 
ihe 193: census shows that there are no more dwell- 
ings for every thousand families than there were in 
ig2! when the war shortage was at its height. In 
Lendon. in the Home Counties, in Yorkshire and in 
Lancashire, the relative proportions of dwellings to 
families are worse. “The Census Returns for the County 
of Warwick, which includes the City of Birmingham, are 
ihe first issued which show an improvement ; there the 


dwellings have increased by 73,444 and the number of 


tunilies by only 73,291. “Vhey have actually gained 153 
op the shortage in the race between houses and families, 
of which a gain of 108 dwellings must be credited to 
Birmingham. ‘That the increased number of families 
partly results from their reduced size does not diminish 
ihe effect on the number of dwellings needed. 


Phe second consideration is that the drop in the rate of 


interest and the reduction in the cost of building repre- 
vr? an amount approximating to the relief formerly 
given by the subsidy. While some housing enthusiasts 
may believe that on balance it would have been wise to 
diow the financial assistance to operate for a while 
longer, in the hope that this extra impetus would have 


produced the urgently needed increase in the output of 


dwellings, they must recognise that, after the announce- 
ment made by the Minister, that policy is no longer 
pessible. Recognising this, it must be realised that there 
hes fallen upon the building societies and the house 
imilders who have backed this policy, and whose help 
will he welcomed, a great responsibility to maintain the 
output of the needed type of house both in quantity and 
quality. There fails upon the local authorities also a 
‘esponsibility to continue building, at least until it has 
become evident to each that in its own district the new 
organisation, backed by the building societies’ funds, is 
trady and able to take up the work. The housing position 


Coes not permit of another slump in the output of 


dwellings, such as occurred when a previous effort was 
nade to secure building without any form of assistance. 
|.e leeway on that tack has yet to be overtaken. 

the third consideration is that there must remain a 
spLere of housing work lying between the slum clearance, 
lor which financial assistance is to be maintained, and the 
lowest rented dwellings which private enterprise, work- 
ing ona profitable basis, can be expected to supply. To 
leave this sphere to chance, in the hope that this section 
of the work will take care of itself, will not do; and it is 


most urgent to consider how this section of house building 
can be kept going. If the municipalities are no longer t 
receive any financial assistance towards this work, it may 
be desirable to consider how far some organisation on the 
lines of the public utility societies could be created, 
which would afford an alternative organisation to tackle 
this section of the problem. At least it should be clearly 
secured in Committee on the Housing Bill that such 
organisations should be eligible for the same assistance 
by way of guarantee, which is to be provided for work 
financed by the building societies; and it should be avail- 
able whether they are or are not so financed; for capital 
for such societies has in the past been obtained on a con- 
siderable scale through other channels which may still be 
available. 

The fourth consideration is that effective slum clear- 
ance work itself must depend on the adequate mainten- 
ance of that type of housing just described. While over- 
crowding exists to its present extent and no margin ot 
dwellings is secured, 12,000 slum dwellings per annum: 
may represent what is immediately practicable. But 
such a programme will never rid this country of the 
slums, much less of the mass of dwellings which are far 
below the accepted minimum standard. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether houses are not reaching the stage o! 
senile decay at a much more rapid rate than 12,000 pet 
annum. Taking 100 years as an average life, we must 
have been building houses a century ago at a rate more 
nearly 35,000 than 12,000 per annum; so that the num- 
ber of houses annually attaining to their hundredth year 
can hardly be as low as 12,000. 

The fifth and in some ways the most important con- 
sideration is that the housing problem, conceived on any 
broad lines, is not solved, and cannot be solved, by merely 
building houses anyhow and anywhere that individual! 
investors or builders may think for the moment to offe1 
a profitable prospect. Itis one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of tackling this work through some adequate 
public utility organisation, that housing work needs to be 
carried out on a large scale if proper regard is to be paid 
to its disposition, the planning of its sites, the harmonious 
design of the buildings and its co-ordination with othe: 
requirements of local life; and that all this can be man- 
aged most effectively by such an organisation working in 
close co-operation with the local authority, and thus 
giving actual effect to the local town planning schemes. 

The sixth consideration is that temporary recondition- 
ing and enlightened management have an important, 
indeed an essential part to play in the solution of the 
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housing problem. A public utility organisation is per- 
haps best able to develop a good technique of efficient 
and helpful management, not only for new houses, but, 


combined with reconditioning, for the vast multitude of 


dwellings which cannot be technically classed as slum, 
but which for want of repair and good management are 
rapidly degenerating towards slum conditions. To leave 
this mass of inferior dwellings to degenerate further, 
while we rebuild the actual slums at the rate of 12,000 
houses a year, will be little more effective towards a 
thorough regeneration of town dwellings, than the pour- 
ing of water into a sieve. If the housing conditions of the 
towns, and alas, also of some of the villages, are to be 
brought up to any standard which can possibly be 
accepted to-day, there is needed a concerted and ener- 
getic attack all along the line. 

The final consideration is that now is the time when 
this attack can be made most effectively. ‘The money and 
materials are available and cheap; the skill and the 
labour are superabundant; indeed, every extra dwelling 
that is erected will save the country from £70 to £80 in 
unemployment pay, and, even more important, save 
some poor soul from one or two years of idleness. That 


sum must, in respect of each house not built, be ex. 
pended in maintaining the labour which m cht be 
erecting the inestimable boon of a good dwelling fo; 
some family, and at the same time creating a capital 
asset which will continue to earn an annual return fo 
sixty years or more; a return which, if not immediately, 
yet over the whole period, may be expected to represen; 
an adequate interest on the expenditure. 

If the Minister of Health should find that the presey, 
Housing Bill and proposals represent the full conte: bution 
which the Government can at present make towards the 
solution of this great problem, then indeed the publi 
and the building industry must hasten to take up the 
work; and must see whether they cannot create organisa- 
tions that will carry it through. The one thing withink- 
able is that the great work of establishing a deceni 
standard of housing, which has been carried so far since 
the war, should not be pressed forward to the end which 
was always aimed at, namely, the provision of a decen: 
dwelling for every family needing one. 


RayMonpb Unwin. 


30 December 1932. 


The Tomb of Sir Justinian Isham at Lamport 
AND THE DRAWINGS IN THE ISHAM COLLECTION IN THE R.1.B.A. LIBRARY 
BY KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 


Among the drawings deposited on loan in the 
R.I.B.A. Library by Sir Vere Isham of Lamport in 
1921 there is one of a monument marked on the 
obverse “‘B” and endorsed ** This is the draught I 
approve. J. Isham.” Having visited Lamport in 1928 
and made notes on the monuments there, I had asked 
leave to examine the portfolio on the chance of finding 
one, and it is more than satisfactory that it has been dis- 


‘covered. When I saw the work, detail after detail proved 


that it came from the studio of the Stantons of Holborn; 
and a few months later I had the satisfaction of finding 
MS. authority for the conjecture. 

When John Le Neve was compiling \fonumenta Angli- 
cana, he applied, he tells us, to various sculptors; some 
ignored his request; some had kept no copies of the 
inscriptions they had cut; and only five responded, with 
lists of about a dozen works in four cases, with nearly 
two hundred in the fifth.* No wonder that when Le 


Neve came to publish a portion of the many volumes of 


his MS. collections now in the British Museum, he 
wrote in the preface to the fourth volume: 

*T think myself obliged in a particular manner, to 

own my obligations to Mr. Stanton, Mason, near 


* Part of this enormous total consists of works by Edward’s father. 
William, though a very small proportion of his total work is 
represented. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. Were every Person oi 
that Profession as careful in preserving copies of the 
inscriptions on all the ‘Tombs they set up, and a 
communicative (which indeed I think they should b 
for their own Honour) the World might be easil 
obliged once a Year with a Volume of that sort 
perfectly new, without stigmatizing the Editor with 
the Name of a Plagiary.” 

As Le Neve did his part in adding the name of his 
informant to his fair copy of every inscription sent him. 
the volumes in the Harleian Collection, and the portion 
actually published, are a mine of information {fo 
posterity. 

In the present case we have three stages of discovery: 

(1) The recognition of the style in the visit to Lan- 
port in 1928. 

(2) The discovery of the inscription in Le Neve’s MS 
volume in the British Museum, with the words MS 
Stanton attached to it, 

(3) The recovery of Stanton’s drawing, whose styli 
and character is as unmistakable as the style of the 
marble itself. 

The inscription, printed by Le Neve in the fourt! 


volume of his Monumenta Anglicana, as I subsequently dis 
covered, is as follows: Stanton, however, had forgotten 


the name of the church where it was erected; one ma\ 
take it that it was written by Sir Justinian himsell. 
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MS 
In this Vault rest the Remains of 
Elizabeth the Lady Isham 
only Daughter to Sir Edmond Turner 
of SvOKE RocurForp in the County of LIncoLN 
Mariied to Sir Justinian Isham the 16 of July, 1683 
By whom she had 14 children, 8 Sons and 6 Daughters, 
‘Ten of which, 6 Sons and 4 Daughters, survived her. 
After a long and painful Sickness 
In which she shew’d a true Christian Courage and 
Patience, 

Most piously submitting herself to the Will of God, 
She resigned this Mortal, in hope of an immortal Lile, 
The 22nd of Aug. 1713, in the 47th Year of her Age 
What can be said more, that will not be too little, of this 

excellent woman; 

Who much delighting in her Closet among her Books 

learnt early how to live, and how to die, 
And lett a just Pattern for her sex to imitate. 
Let it therefore suffice Posterity, 

That for her tender Care and Love of her Children, 
Her charitable Compassion for the poor and Afflicted, 
Her endearing Behaviour to her Relations and Friends, 

And for her admirable, sweet, easy ‘Temper, 
Which engaged the hearts of all that knew her, 
Being adorn’d with the Ornament of a meek and quiet 
Spirit. 
Nobody ever took leave of the World more lamented. 
But her constant great Affection for her dear Husband 
Appeared not more in the plain Marks of Love when 
Living, 

fhan in the deep Impression a Loss so piercing made 

Upon a most mourntul and disconsolate Widower. 

When I saw them, the Isham monuments in the north 
chapel at Lamport were distinctly dusty, and two, the 
visible portions of which promise a fine and dignified 
whole, were almost hidden by the organ; one looked to 
me like the work of William Stanton, the other like that 
of Edward. ‘The former is almost certainly that of the 
Sir Justinian for whom Webb did the drawings now in 
the possession of the R.I.B.A. and it is a pity that they 
we not accorded the care lavished on those in the 
exquisitely cared for chancel. That of Lady Isham, his 
daughter-in-law, here described, is fortunately visible, 
and if the importance of the group of monuments in this 
Chapel were realised, their treatment would doubtless 
be equally reverent. 

One further note may not be uninteresting. In pub- 
lishing Webb’s letters to Sir Justinian, Mr. Gotch says 
that he does not know who the Mr. Marshall of the 
lollowing passage was; 

“LT would have [the lower parts of the chimney piece] 
either of yo" Northamptonshire stone or Portland, and 
because of y" enrichments I would wish it were wrought 
here in Towne by Mr. Marshall.’’ The sculptor in ques- 
tion is Edward Marshall of Fetter Lane and Fleet Street 


1598 1675), Master Mason to the Crown and one of the 
most notable sculptors of the age. He was known to 
Aubrey and Howell, was a personal friend of Quarles, 


and his earliest known works in London was the bust of 


Drayton in Westminster Abbey. His monuments are 
many and admirable; he worked with Nicholas Stone; 
and his son Joshua, long associated with him, *‘succeeded 
not only to his office but his vertues”’ as their epitaph in 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, has it. If Webb knew that it 
was Marshall who saw to the preservation of the lost 
monument of Inigo Jones at St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, he 
would have had personal reasons, as well as artistic, for 
desiring that Mr. Marshall should carry out his designs 
at Lamport. 
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BUILDING ECONOMICS 


Economy House Desicn. By Edwin Gunn. Lond. : The 
Architectural Press, 1932. 78. 64. 
Reviewed by J. K. WINSER. 

Of all the catchwords of the present year. probably 
“economy ”’ is the oftenest heard and is. perhaps. the least 
inderstood. Mr. Gunn explains in this book what he means 
by the word when applied to small domestic building. The 
fact that it is almost impossible to find cause for quarrel with 
any statement may be taken as evidence of the soundness of his 


opinion. 

There are many general systems of economy in building. 
The Official Government one is to avoid building a scheme 
about which an architect can hardly write a book. .\nother is 
to reduce the size and quality of the finished house. Mr. 
Gunn is rightly scornful of this. it is not cheapening building 
so much as altering the scale of values, in tact-—debasing the 
coimage. 

Yet another is to reduce to the minimum the number of 
fittings included in the house,in the hope that the chent will 
provide them out of furnishing account. This Mr. Gunn 
thinks is almost immoral when done by the speculative builder 
in connection with cooking apparatus. although the same 
chapter is headed with an awful warning against the costliness 
of including other built-in apparatus. 

Unfortunately, on this point the speculative builder always 
scores over the architect. He builds for an unknown customer, 
to whom he shows a finished house of standard plan, and the 
hbareness of the final work may never be fully realised before 
the contract is settled. The architect’s chent is ever present, 
perpetually suggesting yet another additional item, with the 
result that the ** architected ** house quickly gains its reputation 
tor extravagance. Of this risk Mr. Gunn is fully conscious. 
although he might have explained more vigorously the com- 
parative simplicity of the life of our chief competitors. The 
last method of cheapening building is to study the minute 
details of plan and specification, and here is the only opening 
for true economy. 

Each little saving may appear trivial. but the sum total may 
amount to an appreciable figure. Mr. Gunn goes through all 


the items of a specification and gives the comparative costs of 


cach possible variant Unfortunately, he adds probably his 


best chapter on the * Manner of Presentation” at the end of 


the book. which really upsets the whole argument. Roughly. 
he argues that to give a small honest builder a carefully 
prepared schedule of quantities and a set of drawings showing 
each little price-saving device, will induce such a fear of a 
fidgety architect or client that a higher price is inevitable. 
Unfortunately, this is absolutely true. The small man prices 
largely on cubing and from experience of jobs done years ago 
under much pleasanter conditions. Pricing is too often the 
work of the oldest man in the firm. In this, as most other 
things, there is no absolute, so that very largely work will 
cost what the builder imagines it will cost. and the new and 
untried stands but a poor chance. 

It is perhaps unprofitable for your reviewer to discuss the 
details of the figures given. For instance. 01 
doors it is held that a ledged, braced and battened door put 
together with copper nails is an entirely satisfactory proposition. 


Reviews 


the subject of 


So itis. but it will certainly cost about 20s., if not mor: 
in small numbers. Now a five-panel American dox 
or did—rather under half this. and the Russian equiv: 
little less. Mr. Gunn will now reply either that he “hy. 
British.” which is certainly liable to provoke a political argy. 
ment and is not purely based on economics, or. much mor, 
safely, that he and his client don’t like five-panel stock door 
All of which only goes to show again that there is no scale a 
yet on which we can base our argument about econo 
Incidentally, he mentions door furniture costing 10s. to 17s. bc. 
per set. Few of our competitors pay anything approaching 
this figure. -once again the speculative builder and the ay 
tect have different ideas as to what is necessary. No one 
say which is right, but at the moment the cheaper man ge 
the work, despite Ruskin’s famous remark quoted in the fry 
chapter. 

One of the most interesting points in the whole book tic 
in the general evidence — never actually stated in so man 
words, that the really economical forms of construction a: 
those most resembling the truly traditional methods of buil 

the brick as a universal unit of size in scale with the huma: 

hand is, of course, well known and still holds its own aga 
all comers. ‘The poured concrete house has not proved 1 
universal success thought possible after the war, and the much- 
talked-of steel house is now rarely heard of). “Uhroughout th: 
book, in major and minor details, the balance falls in favour \ 
the old-fashioned and well-tried systems. In view of the las: 
chapter all this would seem reasonable, even inevitable. but; 
horrible doubt is raised—are we really giving the new methods 
a fair chance— are we not all. even including Mr. Gunn. 
rather conservative and a little frightened of them, so magnit\ 
ing the difficulties and adding to our costs. Of course. thew 
innovations fail sometimes, experiment in most of the tradi- 
tional materials has been continuous for many thousands 0 
years. Portland cement is barely 70 years old. and most © 
the others which are so often condemned now are actuall 
post-war. 

At present a private firm tries a new system, and gives it 
up because it does not pay. ‘The results are never published. 
so the same experiment (quite uncontrolled) is repeated end- 
lessly. Mere publication is, of course, no help because th 
particular conditions will vary so greatly, and there would 
always be the feeling that the actual operatives, necessarily un- 
known, might be of the type that detest these “new fangled” 
ways, or, worse still, be quite convinced that all that is new bs 
necessarily good, 

If only the Building Research Station could compare tv 
various new methods with the old. using carefully controlle: 
labour, unbiased by long experience of tradition, and then 
publish all the results, we should be well on the way to th 
formulation of a rational science of costing. 

The title of his book alone raises a number of really im- 
portant problems. which are hardly discussed. For instance. 
before one can talk of economy in building, some statement on 
the life of the proposed building seems essential. Life mus 
be a primary factor in considering costs.) This unfortunatel 
is not fully dealt with. Much more might also have been 
made of planning round the use of the building— we have had 
no work in England comparable with the Continental Evite: 
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inclined ‘> take the stock plans and modify them for the province” of New France, of which Quebec was the capital. 
gructural reasons, leaving the really basic economies uncon- Efforts to recapture the province for England were made in 
jdered because we are afraid to depart from the status quo. 1690 and 1711 without success. Finally, as is well known, 
We go on puzzling out how we may cheapen houses without General Wolfe won Quebec for England in 1759, but the pre- 
any departure from the accepted Garden Suburb plan. We dominant French character of the province and its architecture 
deal with production of houses in single units, made to measure remained unimpaired. This eighteenth-century church building 
like a Sackville Street suit. could never be mistaken for anything else than a by-product of 

If the architect is ever to recover the enormous volume of French ideas. In 1668, soon after the establishment of the pro- 
building which is now done by the speculator something more vince, Mgr. de Laval, a most enlightened educationist. 
rational is wanted. We cannot rest for ever on the pre-war established his ¢cole des arts and métiers in Quebec to provide 
system, taking its inspiration from Rothenburg. There seems training in handicrafts for the new colonists. As a result a line 
no hope for us until we can produce a really sound English of able designers and workmen was produced in the colony. 
edition of the Continental Modernist who will found his design which though it was continually receiving influences from 
on research rather than sentiment. It sounds horrid, but Europe. was able to evolve for itself the peculiarities of the 
better, | think, than no work at all. French-Canadian architecture so ably described by Professor 

Finally. I should add that Economy in House Design is excel- Traquair. 
lently bound, well printed, has a good index, and is in all It is hardly possible in this brief note to do more than draw 
respects what one has learned to expect from the Architectural attention to these careful and scholarly studies. Quebec is 
Press. If criticism of format may be allowed—and it is a minor lucky in having persons so well informed as Professor Traquair 
me—why could not the clear clean type of the title page have and his collaborators, and so able to appreciate what they 
been repeated on the dust cover, instead of the poorly drawn study, to write the history of its old buildings. The result is 
“Near Trajan Column” lettering. The index, too, inter- of very great value, and we hope that one day Professor 
leaved with advertisements and printed on two types of paper Traquair may be able to produce a full-dress history of the 
is difficult to handle. cighteenth-century architecture of French Canada. 

Phe following are the titles of the pamphlets. 

WORKS BY PROFESSOR RAMSAY TRAQUAIR. [he Appreciation of Art. [R.1.B.A. JouRNAL reprint.] 

Art and Life: The Influence of the Classics. 


Professor Ramsay Traquair. Hon. M..A. [F.], who is head be 
Quebec Merchant's House of the Fighteenth Century. 


of the department of architecture in McGill University, Mon- ; 
treat, as torary a = Phe Architecture of the Hé6pital Général, Quebec. (G. A. Neilson, 
published papers on architecture. (A list of the titles is given Fe MERE OB: 
below.) Most of them appeared originally in the Journal of th: Che Old Architecture of French Canada. 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and have been excellently The Buildings of McGill University. 
reprinted by MeGill in the series of its University Publications the Church of St. Pierre, Island of Orleans, Quebec. ©. M. 
on Art and Architecture, Barbeau, joint author.) 

Most of the papers are monographs on carly and mid- _ The Church of St. Famille, Island of Orleans. (C. M. Barbeau, 
eighteenth-century churches in the Province of Quebec, two joint author.) 

The Church of St. Francois de Sales, Island of Orleans. C. M. 

are general essays on -Esthetics, one of which was originally Barbeau, joint author 
published in the R.I.B..\. JouRNAL, and other papers deal with Che Church of the Visitation— Sault au-Recollet, Quebec. 
various aspects of Quebec architecture and the architecture of Adair, joint author.) 
McGill University. Old Churches and Church Carvings in the Province of Quebec. 

This corner of Canada around Quebec is wonderfully rich The Chapel of Mgr. Olivier Brand in the Seminary of Quebec and 
in old buildings of the greatest interest —buildings which tery of the Basilica 
reflect in a delightful wav the history of the age in which they thurch of St. Jeanne Francois de Chantal. E.R. Adair, joint 

end- vuilt ind the mtecedents of their builders : \ll the The Church of St. Jeanne, Island of Orleans, Quebec. C. M 
churches described were built during the first half of the 
eighteenth century by the French Roman Catholic colonisis. The Huron Mission Church. 
who were at that time fairly securely established in the “Royal lhe Origin of the Pendentive. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


1932~-1933—II 
INCORPORATING ARCHITECTURE 
Nores ON RecENT PURCHASES BraADDELL (Darcy) 
* How to look at buildings. 
71”. xv-+166 pp. —pls. Lond.: Methuen. 1a32. 6s. R. & P. 


shed. 


vould 


gled” 


(These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and move detailed 
criticism.) 
(Liste Marcu) 


2 * The works of man. 

ance. p- 759) end ed. xxiv—343 pp. and bibliog. Lond.: Duckworth. 1932. 

nt on asts of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 8s. 6d. R 

‘0, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. — It is Acts 

meme that members who wish to be in close touch with the Loxvpox Counry Councu. 

ee of the Library should make a point of retaining these Regulations and Bye-laws of the L.C.C. with regard to Manage- 

sts for reference. ment and Building Acts. Housing, Fire Resistance, Petroleum Oil 
Books presented by Publisher or Author marked R. Depots, Factories and Workshop Acts, General Powers. With 
Books purchased marked P. these additions the Library has now a complete set of the L-C.C 
* Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. regulations and bye-laws on the above subjects. 


See also Supplementary Lists, 5 March, p. 359, and 6 August 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
EMDEN (A.) and Watson (W. E.) 
* Building contracts and practice. 5th edition of Emden’s building 
contracts, building leases and building statutes. By W. E.. Watson. 
9?”. xl+- 389 pp. Lond.: Butterworth. 1992. £1 5s. P. 
INSTITUTE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTS 
Agreement and schedule of conditions of building contract. 
(i) Form is only applicable where quantities do not form part of the 


contract. (ii) Form is only applicable where quantities form part of 


the contract. 
fo. pam. 13”. [Cape Town.] [I.S.A.A.] 1s. R. 
R.1.B.A. 
The Charter. Supplemental charters and bye-laws. 
pam. 83”. London: R.I.B.A. 1932. 
ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(1) Regulations made by the Council in pursuance of Section 13 
of the Architects’ (Registration) Act, 1931, and approved by the 
Privy Council October, 1932. 
2) Form of application for admission to the Register. 
pams. 8)” and 10”. London. (1932. 
GREAT BRITAIN: PARLIAMENT: ACTS 
Architects (Registration) Act, 1931 [21 & 22 Geo. 5, Ch. 3: 
pam. 9}”. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode (printer). 1931. 


JESTHETICS 
(A.S. G.) 
* The substance of architecture. 
2nd ed. 83”. xvii-++ 320 pp. an/8 pls. Lond.: Constable. 1932. 


History 
Lovee (R. GOULBURN) 
Historical notes on architecture. 
83”. 115 pp. Eastbourne: Baskerville Press. (1932.) 3s. 
Presented by the author. 
Torren (GrORGE OAKLEY) 
Maya architecture. 
fo. 16”. 250-++-[9] pp. Washington: Maya Press. (1928. 
Presented by the author. 
Trappres-LOMAX (MICHAEL) 
* Pugin, a mediaeval Victorian. 
8)”. viii-}+- 358 pp. and 8 pls. London: Sheed and Ward. 1932. 
iss: & (9), 
Baum (JULIUS) 
*Romanesque architecture in France. 
().114”. xxxii-+ 280 pp.-- [7] pls. London: Country Life. (1928. 
15s. (remaindered). P. 
FELLNER (ALEXANDER DE) 
[Monograph of the Royal ‘Treasury of Hungary.| 
eraphs of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Justice. 
p-fo. 23 25 pls. Budapest: Alami (Nyomda). 1908. R. 
| Presented by the Author.| 
Spain, by FE. A. Peers, and Germany, by J. Brruens, have 
gone direct into the Loan Library, and not into the Reference Library 
as stated in the last list. 


With photo- 


‘Typrs 
(Civir) 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, INC. 
Rockefeller Center. 
fo. 13%”. 39 pp. New York: Rockefeller Center, Inc. 1932. 
Presented by the Center. 
Unrrep Srares: DerartMeNT OF COMMERCE—AERONAUTICS 
Report of committee on airport drainage and surfacing 
December 1, 1931. 
pam. 9}”. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1932. R. 
Brivis SrEELWORK ASSOCIATION 
Factories of steel] frame construction. 
Q. 11}”. 23 pp. Lond.: British Steelwork Association. [1932.] R. 
SCHMIEDEN (HEINRICH) 
* Krankenhausbau in neuer zeit. 
Q. 113”. vii+ 280 pp. Kirchhain: Schmersow. (1930.) £1 18s. 
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JeERVOISE (E.) 
* The ancient bridges of mid and eastern England. ( \Vritten 9, 
behalf of The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build igs.) ‘ 
7)". xii+164 pp. and 24 pls. London: Architectural 1932, 
5s. 6c. P. & R 
(ECCLESIASTICAL) 
INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING 
Architectural requirements and suggestions. Revised a: 
November 1932. 


adopted 
pam. 83”. London. 1932. 6d, R. 
Stewart (W. H.) and Espaite (Mrs. ARUNDELL) 

Chelsea old church, an illustrated guide to the par) i chapel 
Revised and reissued . . . with a paper on the monuments in th; 
church by Mrs. Arundell Esdaile. (For the Chelsea Society. edited 
R. Blunt.) 

84”. 98 pp. and 8 pls. Oxford: U.P. 1932. 


Martin (A. R.) 
The church of St. Mary at Burnham, Kent. 


2s. 6d. P 


(Reprint trom th 


Journal of the British Archeological Association, 1928. 


pam. 9}”. London. 1928. R. 
Martin (A. R.) 
The church of Cliffe-at-Hoo. (Reprint from Archeclogia Cantiana, 
vol. xli.) 
pam. 83”. London. R. 
MAaArrtTIN (A. R.) 


The Greyfriars of Greenwich. (Reprint from the Archeological 


Journal, vol. Ixxx, nos. 317-320, and 2nd series, vol. xxx, 1923.) 


pam. London. 1923. R 
Martin (A. R.) 
The Dominican priory of Canterbury. (Reprint from the Arch- 
zological Journal, vol. Ixxxvi, 2nd series, vol. xxxvi, 1929.) 
pam. London. 1930. R 


(EDUCATIONAL) 
Kpucation, journal 
Supplement (28 Oct.) : 


School construction. pam. 1932. R 


Epucation (Journal) 
Supplement, 25 November 1932. School construction. 
Q. pam. 12”. (London.) 1932. R 
GEROULD (JAMES THAYER) 
The College Library building, its planning and equipmen: 
(Princetown University.) 
84”. x-+116 pp. New York: C. Scribner's Sons. 1932. 12s. 
(Domestic) 
GUNN (Epwin) 
*Economy in house design. 
vilit+115 pp. London: Architectural Press. 1932. 7s. 
R. & P. (2 
FRANK (JOSEF), editor 
* Die Internationale werkbundsiedlung, Wien 1932. 
in der welt series.) 
11”. 22 pp.4 


Neues baue! 


pls. Vienna: Anton Schroli. 1932. 15s. R 
Great Brirain. PARLIAMENT: BILLS 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill. [23 Geo. 5.] 
pam. 11”. London: H.M.S.O. 1932. 14. P 


Great Brirain, PARLIAMENT: MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Rent and mortgage interest restrictions. Statistics of house 
Memorandum by the Minister of Health and the Secretary of Stat 
for Scotland... . November, 1932. [Cmd. 4208.] 
leaflet. 93”. London: H.M.S.O. 1932. 1. ? 


Ministry OF HEALTH 
Housing acts, housing (rural workers) acts, and small dwellings 
acquisition acts—interest on loans. (Circular 1294.) 
leaflet. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1932. 1d. ? 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Housing, ... the Ministry of Health (rate of interest) amendmen! 


order (No. 3), 1932 etc. ' 
leaflet. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1932. 14.1 
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(gATTERTO™ (FREDERICK), 

*Small houses and bungalows. 
Q.12”. vili+104 pp. London: Architectural Press. 1932. 7s. 6d. 
Presented by the editor. 


(Larry) and Fry 
*Homes and gardens of England. 
gq’. x +62 pp.+pls., diagrams and folding map. London: 
Batsford. (1932.) 12s. 6d. R. & P. 


paris. ECOLE NATIONALE SUPERTEURE DES BEAUX-ARTS 
Le concours du Grand Prix du Rome en 1932... . Une résidence 
dans la montagne. 
fo. pam. 18”. 12 pls. Paris. 1932. ros. 6d. P. 


Martin (A. R.) 
Charlton House, Kent : an historical and architectural guide. 
pam. 83”. London: Blackheath Press. 1929. 
Presented by the author. 


(DETAILS) 


HokvVER (OrTo) 
*An encyclopedia of ironwork, examples of hand wrought iron- 
work from the middle ages to the end of the eighteenth century, efc. 
fo. 12)”. xix+ 320 pp. London: Benn. (1927.) £1 Is. 
(remaindered). P. 


ALLIED ARTS 


Barron (J. 1.) 
* Purpose and admiration; a lay study of the visual arts. 
83”. xl+- 278 pp. and 32 pls. Lond.: Christophers. (1932.) ros. 6d. R. 


(2) 


QuENNELL (Marvorte and C. H. B.) 
*Everyday things in classical Greece. 


i". xii+-144 pp. and 7 pls. London: Batsford. (1932.) 8s. P. & R. 


BUILDING 


Apvisory COUNCIL OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Annual report for the administrative year 1931-1932. 
Q. pam. 13”. Lond. 1932. R. 


Hutt: Tak GUILD OF BuILDING 
The Guild of Building Review, No. 1, 1931-32. 
pam. 8}”. Hull: The Guild. (1932.) 1s. R. 


ALLIED SCIENCES 


West (W.) 

Acoustical engineering ; the theory of sound and its applications 
to telephone and architectural! engineering and to acoustical measure- 
ments and research, etc. 

xi-}-338 pp.-+-frontis. Lond.: Pitman & Sons. 1932. 15s. R. 


KNUDSEN (VERN O.) 
* Architectural acoustics. 
9”. viii-+617 pp. Lond.; and N.Y.: Chapman; and Wiley. 
1932. £2. R. & P. (2). 


STEVENSON (A. C.) 

On the mathematical and graphical determination of direct day- 
light factors. (Reprint from The Proceedings of the International 
lllumination Congress, 1931.) 

pam. 9}”. Cambridge: U.P. (1931.) Presented by the author. 


STEVENSON (A. C.) 
_ The photographic and visual determination of direct daylight 
factors. (Reprint from Jnl. of Scientific Instruments, Vol. IX, no. 3. 
1932. 
On the penetration of direct sunlight into interiors. (Reprint from 
Jnl. of Scientific Instruments, Vol. IX, no. 7. 1932.) 
pam. (. 103”. Presented by the author. 


APPARATUS 


STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British standard specification (No. 466), for electric overhead 

travelling cranes. (Power driven in all motions.) 
pam. 84”. Lond.: B.S.1. 


1932. 2s. R. 
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MATERIALS 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, ForEsStT 
Propucts RESEARCH 
Bulletin No. 13. The principles of woodworking; a survey of 
present knowledge on this subject. By W. W. Barkas, E. D. van Rest, 
and W. E. Wilson. 
pam. 9?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 19332. 2s. 6d. R. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, ForEsT 
Propucts RESEARCH 
* Bulletin No. 15. The timber of home-grown scots pine. 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1932. 5s. R.(2). 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Descriptive list of some Empire timbers, recommended by the 
Imperial Institute advisory committee on timbers. 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: Imperial Institute. 1928. 2s. R. 
CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR FOREST SERVICE 
Bulletin No. 80. British Columbia soft woods, their decays and 
natural defects. By H. W. Eades. 
9}”. Ottawa: F. R. Acland (printer). 1932. 50 cents. R. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, FOREST 
Propucts RESEARCH 
Bulletins No. 16. A survey of the damage caused by insects to 
hardwood timbers in Great Britain. By Ronald C. Fisher and 
P. R. Cann. 
pam. 93”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1932. 2s. 6d. R. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Empire timbers for decorative and building work. (Reprint from 
the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. Vol. xxix (1931), No. 1.) 
pam. 9?”. Lond.: Murray. 1931. 1s. R. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Havur (Haroitp Dana) 
Design of steel buildings. 
g”. viii+222 pp. New York: John Wiley and Lond.: Chapman 
and Hall. 1932. 16s. 6d. P. 
SANITARY SCIENCE 
Buiake (E. H.) 
* Drainage and sanitation, etc. 
4th ed. 83”. xii+-509 pp. and 372 illus. London: Batsford. (1932.) 
15s. P.& R. 
HarpinG (Louts ALLEN) and WILLARD (ARTHUR CUTTS) 
Heating, ventilating and air conditioning, a reference book for 
engineers, architects and contractors. 
2nd ed. g”. x-+963 pp. and folding diagrams. New York: John 
Wiley and Lond. : Chapman and Hall. 1932. £3 2s. 6d. P. 


PREBBLE (WILLIAM) 
House decorations and repairs . . 
and others. 
and ed. 64”. x+114 pp. London: Pitman. 1932. 


. for householders, apprentices 


1s. P. 
PROOFING 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING RESEARCH 

Memorandum on the establishment of a fire-testing station for the 

building industry. 
pam. 9}”. Garston: Building Research Station. (1932.) R. 

Fire OFFices COMMITTEE 

*Rules . . . for the construction and fixing of fireproof doors, 
compartments and shutters. Section 2. Rules for the fixing of rolling 
steel doors. 


RESEARCH — 


Reissue. pam. 8”. London. 1932. R. (2) 
(Artrucur L.) 
Vibration prevention in Engineering. 
9”. vii+-145 pp. New York: Wiley and Lond.: Chapman & Hall. 
1932. 15s. 6d. P. 
SURVEYING 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
The Chartered Surveyor: his training and his work. 
81”. 27 pp. Lond. [1932.] R. 
The Sale, purchase, letting and renting of property . . . 
pam. 84”. Lond. 1932. R. 
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TOPOGRAPHY 
Rosrovrzerr (M.) 
Caravan cities, translated by D. and T. Talbot Rice. 
83”. xiv-+ 232 pp. and 35 pls. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1932. 
15s. P. 
Mranows (P.) 
A source book of London history ‘rom the earliest times to 1800. 
71”. vilit+ 195 pp. Lond.: Bell. 1914. 1s. P. 
Pry (L. G.), editor 
Oxted, Limpsfield and neighbourhood. [By various ans.| 
g”. 148 pls.— folding maps. Oxted. (1932. 
Presented by Mr. Arthur Keen [F.). 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
Loan exhibition of old maps and plans. Catalogue. 1932. 
pam. 83”. Lond.: Nichols and Sons. 1932. R 


REGIONAL AND TOWN PLANNING, GARDENS AND 
RURAL PRESERVATION 
Suarp (THOMAS) 
*Town and country side. some aspects of urban and rural develop- 
ment. 
10}”. xii - 227 and pls. Oxford: U.P. 1932. 15s. R. & P. 
Great Brrraiw : PARLIAMENT, ACTS 
*‘fown and country vlanning Act, 1932. [22 and 23 Geo. 5. 
Ch. 48.] 
pam. 94”. Lond.: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1032. 1s. 6d. P. 
Mrsion (DOUGALL) 
Town and Country Planning Act 1932. 
q}”. 136 pp. Lond.: Sweet & Maxwell! 
This is an annotated edition of the Act. 


ic. 1932. 7s. 6d. P. 


Tnompson (W. HARDING) 

Devon, a survey of its coast, moors and rivers. with some sugges- 
tions for their preservation— (For the Council of the Preservation 
of Rural England, Devon Branch.) 

fo. 124”. xx 144 pp.-- pl. and folding maps. Lond.: University 
of London Press. 1932. {£1 15s. R. 
PUBLIC GARDENS ASSOCIATION 
Phe story of the M.P.G.A. 1882. 1932. 
pam. 8”. London: M.P.G.A. (1932.) R 
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COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL ENGLAN)D 
[Memoranda] No. 27. Town and country planning—()« nex: 
By G. L. Pepler. 
pam. 83”. Letchworth: Garden City Pres... 1939. x 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL ENGLAND 
{ Memoranda] No. 28. ‘Town and country planning as 1 mea; 
preserving open spaces and rural amenities. By Sir Lawrence Chu}; 
pam. 83”. Letchworth: Garden City Press. 
Bracroy (S. L. G.) 
Six aspects of town planning. 
7)”. xi--94. London: P. S. King. i432 sR 
De Boutay (Arruur) 
East Bridgford, Notts. The story of an English villay 
83”. x+ 220[2] pp. and 9 pls. Oxford: U.P. 1932. 14s, 
JELLICOR (G, A.) 
Baroque gardens of Austria. 
lo. 173”. [vil+-40 pp. Lond.: Benn. 1932. £4 R 
STANLEY (ARTHUR) 
The book of the garden. 
8)". xi» 265. London: Nicholson & Watson. 1432. 5s. 
(B. H. B.) 
Natural rock gardening. 
g}”. xvi - pls. London: Country Life. Ltd. 61932.) 10s. 
EDINBURGH: ASSOCIATION FOR ‘THE PRESERVATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Annual Report. 1932. pam. 83”. Edinburgh: (A.P.R.S.) (1932 
Presented hy Mr. W. Davidson [F 


Manuscripts and Typescripts 

(P.) 

German rococo of the eighteenth century. | Thesis with distinetio: 
for Final examination, 1932. 

fo, 143”. MS. 1930. R. 

Htupsown (P. B.) 

The Architectural refinements in the design of the “Shrine 
Remembrance” [Melbourne]. (Thesis.' typescript 1931 

Address... typescript | 1931 

Phe Shrine... leaflet (931 


Correspondence 


THE UNEMPLOYED RELIEF FUND 

The following letter of appeal from Sir Raymond Unwin and Mr. 
Maurice Webb will, we hope, receive the generous response it deserves 
from every member of the Institute. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
4 Conduit Street. 
London, W.1. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.BLA., December 1932. 

Dear Str,—It is now a year since we wrote vou last appeal- 
ing for funds to start a scheme for the relief of unemployment 
among architects. 

Phanks to the prompt and generous nature of the response to 
our letter the scheme was started early in January and a 
number of architects who found themselves without a livelihood 
as a result of the economic depression were placed in emer- 
gency work. As it was felt that the men would prefer to earn 
the money rather than receive it as a free gift. assistance was 
only given in return for work done, 

Careful consideration was given to the kind of work to be 
provided. It was desirable that it should not compete with work 
done by the architectural profession generally. and it should 


preferably be of public interest and importance. ‘The Conimitt 
were fortunate in finding, through the London Society. ! 
type of employment they wanted. Work was immediately bru 
in London in making measured drawings of seventeenth au 


eighteenth century architecture, on Surface Utilisation map 


showing the built-up districts and on surveys illustrating t! 
height of existing buildings. ‘The indexing of architecture 
drawings in London libraries for the Architectural Graplu 
Records Committee was also undertaken and work of a uselu 


and public nature outside London started at Bristol. Glov- 


cester. Guildford, Eastbourne. Manchester. Liverpool 2 
Marlow. 


All applicants for employment have to appear before a 5u'- 
Committee. and work is given as far as funds allow. Unto 


tunately, it has not been possible to help all, and only the mes 
serious cases have been given work. These latter are oenerall) 
married men with families. There are at present 61 me 
employed, and the salary list averages £130 a week. The tots 
receipts (Donations £3.880 3s., which includes £1,050 !r0® 
the Dance at Olympia, Subscriptions £2,811 2s. 5d.) amout 
to £6.6q1 5s. 5d.. for the period January to 30 November 193- 
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The balance m hand at the beginning of this month Was 
(2,076 1s. 1d.. or approximately sixteen weeks’ salaries. 
~'No charge whatever is made for stationery, postage or clerical 
ysistance. The whole of the money subscribed goes into the 
iund for the payment ofsalaries ofenemployed men. Uptodate 
go men have been helped; 19 of these have since obtained other 
work, and 61 remain on thesalary list. Itis felt that more claims 
may be made on the fund unless the present outlook improves 
very rapidly. Many men who have managed to carry on with 
the aid of small savings are approaching the time when they 
will need the Committee’s help. Every effort must be made to 
add to the tunds if the Committee are to be able to assist 
even the most serious cases during the winter. An appeal is 
made to all who have contributed to the fund in 1932 to con- 
tinue their Support in 1933, and it is earnestly hoped that those 
architects in work who have not yet contributed to the fund may 
see their way to do so either by way of a donation or a sub- 
scription in the New Year.—We are, Yours faithfully, 
Raymonp Unwin, 
President Roval Institute of British Architects. 
Maurice Wess. 
Chairman Architects’ Unemployment Committee. 


TECHNICAL PAPER No. 


107 Jermyn Street 
St. S.W.t. 
December 1932. 

To the Editor. JoURNAL 

Dear Sir. In the JouRNAL of 24 December 1932, there is 
a brief review contained in the Editorial Notes of the second 
edition of Iumination Research Technical Paper No. 7, on 
“The Penetration of Daylight and Sunlight into Buildings.” 
I would like to draw attention to the fact that this second 


edition publishes for the first time a labour-saving diagram 
which is of considerable importance. (Appendix II, pages 
26-33). This diagram, which has the effect of reducing to a 
large extent the very considerable amount of labour required 
to work out contoured lines of constant daylight factor, has been 
evolved by Mr. P. J. Waldram. and I think that it should be 
acknowledged that he has freely disclosed a labour-saving 
device produced in his own practice which will materially 
reduce the labours of those of us whe frequently have to 
prepare contoured plans in connection with disputes as to 
light. Yours f-ithfully, 
Percy V. BURNET! 


“Penetration of Davlight and Sunlight into Buildings” 
Second Edition 
9 Gray's Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
2 January 193%. 
the Editor, JOURNAL 

Dear Sir,-—Your editorial review of the above in the current 
issue of the JOURNAL does not mention one point which might 
easily escape notice—i.e., that the introductory note of the 
second edition sets forth the resolutions with regard to daylight 
which have now been formally adopted by the twenty-two 
countries represented on the International Commission on 
Iumination. 

Although the papers read at the various meetings of the 
Congress which preceeded the plenary meeting of the Com- 
mission at Cambridge in September 1931 have been published. 
the decisions of the Commission, which had to await formal 
ratification, have not vet appeared in print. This official pub- 
lication of the decisions on the subject most directly affecting 
architectural work is, therefore. opportune.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy J. WALpRAM. 


| Other correspondence has unavoidably to be held over until the next issue. -Ep.| 


Obituary 


JAQUES MAURICE POUPINEL (HON. CORR. MEM. 

Mons. J. M. Poupinel, who died vecently in Paris. was one of 
the oldest in point of election of our French Honorary Corre- 
sponding members. 

M. Poupinel was the pupil of Coquart and Gerhardt, and 
entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1875, gaining his Diploma 
in 1883. He was an exhibitor at Vienna in 1894, Bordeaux in 
1895, and won the Brussels Gold Medal in 1897. He was 
responsible for the pavilion for the Spanish section in the Paris 
Exhibition in 188g. and amongst his other works we1e hospitals 
inthe Rue Georges Bizet in Paris, in the Cité du Midi and at 
Nancy. houses. memorials, and the restoration of churches. 

M. Poupinel. who was a Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
Was a prominent member of many French and international 
architectural societies, including the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Frangais and the Société des Architectes Diplomes 
parle Gouvernement, of which he was a past treasurer. He 
was also the past Secretary of the Comité Permanent Inter- 
nationale des Architectes. and a delegate to the Internationa! 
Congress of Architects at Brussels in 1897. He was an honorary 
corresponding member of the architectural institutes of nine 
countries. and did a great deal to foster greater co-operation 
between the architects of different nations. 


JOHN GEORGE GIBBINS |[F.j 


Mr. Gibbins, who died recently at the age of eighty-nine, 
served his articles with Messrs. Habershon and Pite, where he 
had as a fellow pupil Sir William Emerson. He became a 
partner with Mr. Horatio Nelson Goulty, and during his 
professional career he worked almost entirely in Brighton, 
continuing in practice there after the death of his partner. 
.\mongst the buildings for which he was responsible are the 
School of Art in Grand Parade. Brighton, and the Vicarage of 
St. Mark, whilst among his domestic buildings were country 
houses at Haywards Heath and Greystokes at Ealing. At the 
age of sixty he became Surveyor to the Brighton County 
Borough Mental Hospital at Haywards Heath, an office which 
he held for twenty-five years. For forty years he was a Governor 
of the Royal Sussex County Hospital, Brighton, and an active 
member of the House and Building Committees of the 


Hospital. 


Mr. Gibbins was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1888. 
His pupils included Mr. Walter J. N. Millard, of Welshpool. 
and Mr. A. Dunbar Smith. the architect of the Welsh National 
Museum, Cardiff, and the Fitzwilliam Museum Buildings, 
Cambridge. 
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STANLEY P. SCHOOLING [F.] 

Mr. Stanley P. Schooling, who died recently at Mill Hill 
at the age of 45, was educated at Merchant Taylors School 
and articled to Messrs. Hart and Waterhouse [FF.], of Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn. After serving his articles, he was em- 
ployed with the L.C.C., and later at H.M. Office of Works. 
During this period he qualified as an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

On the outbreak of war he joined the R.N.V.R., and later 
received a commission in the Royal Artillery. He saw active 
service in France, and after demobilisation in 1919 returned to 
H.M. Office of Works, where he was appointed Assistant 


Architect for Housing and carried through a number of 


important housing schemes entrusted to his department by 
various local authorities. 

He commenced private practice in 1921, and founded, with 
Mr. H. Duncan Hendry [F.], the firm of Hendry and Schooling. 
A considerable general practice was built up, and amongst 
other work carried out by the firm were large blocks of flats, 
housing schemes, factories and warehouses, shops and offices, 


sports pavilions, numerous private houses and a great deal of 


alteration and conversion work to old properties. Mr. School- 
ing was elected a fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1927. 


He was keenly interested in all professional matters, and hj, 
strong character and fair-mindedness earned for him th 
affection and esteem of all who had personal or business deal. 
ings with him. 


MR. C. J. BROWN [L.] 


Mr. Charles John Brown was for nearly half a century the Sy. 
veyor to the Dean and Chapter of Norwich Cathedral, a post which 
had been held by three generations of the Brown family jy 
succession. 

Mr. Brown was educated at the Old County School a! Elmham. 
When still very young he succeeded his father as Survevor to th, 
Cathedral, and also to the post of Architect and Surveyor to the 
Norwich School Board, afterwards known as the Norwich Education 
Committee. He and his father were between them responsible for 
all the modern schools in the city since the passing of the Education 
Act of 1870. His school buildings included the City of Norwich 
School and the Blyth Secondary School, and he has been widely 
recognised as an authority on school planning, his work in Norwich 
being taken as a model of English school building all over the country. 
Eight or ten years ago he was also appointed one of the Diocesan 
Surveyors. 

Mr. Brown was a keen fisherman and a lover of sailing. He was a 
Freemason and a Past Master of Social Lodge. His death will be 
greatly felt in Norwich. 


Notes 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell (Vice-President) attended a Reception 
at the College of Preceptors on 4 January in place of the 
President. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell (Vice-President) will be attending 
the annual dinner of the Institute of Arbitrators on 6 February 
1933- 

THE EFFECT OF LOCAL ECONOMY 

The attention of Members of the Institute is drawn to the 
report issued by the Building Industries National Council 
which was published in The Times of Thursday, 5 January. 

The report states that the estimated total value of public 
works curtailed as a result of the Ministry of Health circular 
to local authorities in September 1931 is approximately 
£30,000,000. It is estimated that in Liverpool alone work to 
the value of {5,000,000 has been held up. The Council is of 
the opinion that national interests require that remunerative 
types of work put in abeyance should be put in hand as early 
as possible. 

The Council concludes that if by way of loans the 
£30,000,000 was available, 80 per cent. of it would be spent 
on wages, which at an average of £3 a week, would represent 
the employment of 167,000 men for a year. 


THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS 


Further to the Report on the Orientation of Buildings 
recently published in these pages, the Science Standing Com- 
mittee wishes to draw the attention of members to the Heliodon 
which is now on view at the Building Centre, 158 New Bond 
Street, W.1. 

An expert is available at the Centre, who will explain and 
demonstrate the instrument to all members interested. 


** REFRESHER ” COURSES AT THE BUILDING 
RESEARCH STATION, WATFORD 

The Board of Architectural Education are now able tw 
announce that courses of two weeks’ duration each will be held 
at the Building Research Station, Watford, from 6 to 18 
February inclusive and from 20 February to 4 March inclusive. 
AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO SIR CHRISTOPHER 

WREN 

A Commemorative Service for Sir Christopher Wren was 
held in the Chapel of the College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on 20 October, simultaneous with 
that at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The collection, mainly con- 
tributed by students of the College, which amounted to 
£5 16s. 11d., has just been received by the Wren Society with 
great appreciation of this indication of the sympathy of many 
on that side of the water for the purposes of the Society. 

The College claims to be the only American building from 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. It was so attributed in 
1721 by Hugh Jones, Professor of Mathematics. In view o! 
Queen Mary II’s interest in the foundation, the support of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a semi-official character it 
seems likely that a key-design may have been made by Wren 
and sent out, though no actual drawing has so far been traced. 

The College was burnt but has been restored on the original 
lines after the most painstaking study, Messrs. Perry, Shaw and 
Hepbourn, of Boston and Williamsburg, being the architects. 
A VISIT TO THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects made 
their Quarterly visit to the Building Research station on 
24 November 1932. 

Exhibits had been arranged to demonstrate the present state 
of the station’s knowledge of problems connected with the use 
of various types of aggregate in concretes and plaster mixes, and 
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the addre sses by various members of the station staff are briefly 


d. 

Concic tes. —The properties of concretes largely deter- 
‘inet by the “workability.” Workability depends on the grad- 
ing and shape of the aggregate which, in their turn, will tend 
contro! the water /cement ratios. 

Variations of workability with the type of aggregate and its 
effect on the properties of concrete were illustrated by samples. 

Defects in Aggregates.—Besides constitutional defects in 
Picton s due to grading or other causes, more accidental 
factors may be of i importance. 

Tests for organic impurities and finely divided clay were 

demonstrated. The relative importance of the clay fraction is 
not entirely understood and was further dealt with later in 
connection with plastering technique. Unusual cases of trouble 
caused by defective aggregates were illustrated by the follow- 
ing:— 
‘A Cast Stone Baluster was exhibited made essentially of white 
cement and crushed Portland stone. After some months it had 
suffered cracking and disintegration. This was found to be due 
to contamination of the crushed stone with a type of alabaster 
1 “Derbyshire Spar.’ A sample of the deleterious substance 
was shown. 

A Disintegrated Concrete Flag was shown where the disinte- 
gration was due to the use of an unsuitable grade of **Whin- 
stone.”’” The term ‘‘Whinstone’”’ (often used rather vaguely) 
here refers to crushed basalt, or still more correctly dolerite. 

The cause of the disintegration has not been decisively proved, 


but is believed to result from expansion due to oxidation of 


iron compounds in the basalt dust. This type of dust should be 
removed from such aggregate before use. 


Samples of good and bad Whinstone aggregate, and test 
pats for soundness, showing cracking produced by the fine dust, 
were shown. 

3. Light Weight Aggregates for Concrete—An important use of 
light weight aggregates is in connection with precast concrete 
slabs for partitioning materials. The properties required and 
the defects found were illustrated with reference to the following 
materials:— 

(a) Clinker—Sound and unsound clinker aggregates. 

(b) Coke Breeze.—Usual defects with coke breeze partition 
slabs. Effect of admixture with sand. 

‘c) Pumice.—Impurities in pumice and need of proper 
purification. 

(d) Burnt Slate-—A new light weight aggregate not yet 
proved to be “‘commercially”’ possible. 

(e) **Gas Beton,” made from lime and spent shale by an auto- 
clave process, which is another possible future partitioning 
material. 

4. Aggregates for Plaster Mixes.—Workability and its influence 
on sand-carrying capacity is again the determining factor in 
the design of plastering mixes. 

The test by spread measurement of workability and sand- 
carrying capacity of Jimes was demonstrated on the ingenious 
and simple device which most members have seen illustrated. 

Various samples showing the presence of finely divided clay 
or silt in plastering mixes were shown and discussed. 

The lucid way in which the problems and findings were pre- 
sented by the station’s officers were greatly appreciated. 

The next visit will be devoted to a discussion of Heating and 
Ventilation and any member of the Institute desiring to attend 
should write to the Secretary, who will forward full particulars. 


Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 


The Architects’ Unemployment Committee have gratefully 
wo acknowledge a donation of £105 from Messrs. G. N. Haden 
& Sons, Ltd. Messrs. Haden & Sons have decided to allocate 
part of the funds ordinarily used in Christmas festivities for 
“relieving those who are feeling the distress brought about by 
the general slump in the building industry.’’ They ‘‘realise 
that no body of professional men are suffering more than many 
inthe architectural profession’ and enclose their cheque 
assist the splendid work which the Committee are endeavouring 
to carry out to relieve those who have been unfortunate.” The 
Committee desire very cordially to thank Messrs. Haden & 
Sons for their generous gift. 

Other donations which have to be acknowledged are:— 

£20 from the Surveyors’ Club, through Mr. Arthur Blomfield: 

£13 from the West Yorkshire Society; 

£10 from Mr. W. P. Steel (2nd donation). 

£5 5s. from Mr. T. Gordon Jackson; 

£4 4s.from Mr. G. E. S. Streatfeild (2nd donation) ; 

tos. from Mr, F. Heaven (3rd donation). 

The following donations have been received in reply to the 
Committee’s appeal letter of the 21st December:— 


Mr. Arthur Welford i - 105 0 O 
Mr. Thomas Wallis, Mr. Frank C 10x and Mr. " Douglas 

T. Wallis 26 5 0 


Mr. E. Vincent Harrjs id donation) 10 0 0 
Mr. J. J. Joass d donation) 10 0 O 
Anony mous 

Mr. P. H. Adams 
Mr. A. Cx Oper 


“(a1 
(on 


(2nd donation) 5 5 © 
5 


Mr. Felix Goldsmith 5 Oo 
Mr. Gervaise Bailey (2nd donation) 0 
Mr. W. St. Leger Crowley 0 
Mr. Maurice Lyon (2nd donation) o Oo 
Messrs. Mowbray Green Hollier 
Messrs. Petch and Fermaud 0 0 
Mr. T. Townend . 0 Oo 
Messrs. Coleridge. Je nnings and Soimenow 3.0 
Mr. T Alwyn Lloyd (2nd donation) 3.0 


Mr. Edward Maute 

Mr. Joseph Peascod 

Mr. G. T. Bassett 

Mr. E. H. Button 

Mr. J. G. Flatman 
Professor Frank Granger 
Messrs. Mayell and Cole 
Mr. H. C. Querée 

Mr. John E. Sears sis 
Mr. William G. Sinning 
Mr. W. F. Wills 

Mr. John E. Yerbury 
Mr. H. G. Cherry 
Anonymous 

Mr. Edward Bz ates 

Mr. J. T. Blackwell 

Mr. F. W. Bothwell 

Mr. Herbert Collins 
Mr. H. Seymour Couchman 
Mr. Percy H. Currey 
Mr. R. Dobson 

Mr. Sam Evans 

Mr. C. H. Gale 


(ond donation) 
(2nd donation) 
(2nd donation) 


(2nd donation) 


(2nd donation) 


(2nd donation) 


(2nd donation) 


(2nd donation) 


4 
4 


oO 
o 
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1933 


Mr. F. J. Maunder 
Miss Gladys Brew 


Mr. F. W. And: 
Mr. W. Palme: 


Mr. A. Thorpe N sum 
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Messrs. Eedle and Mevers: 

Mr. R. Allesbrooke Hinds r £ 2 Mr. A. A. Reeve 

Mr. J. A. Lucas Mr. J. K. Gosling 

Mr. W. Lynn-Thompson Mr. G. H. Brown 

Mr. B. Newboult £ 2 Messrs. Geo. Elkington and Son: 

Mr. C. W. Surrey ir © Mr. George Elkington 

Mr. R. P. Timbs .. a ae Mr. G. Leonard Elkington 

Mr. H. A. Welch Mr. Hylton B. Elkington 

Mr. F. Barber... ae 1 oO Messrs. Evans, Clark and Woollatt: 

Mr. Andrew Gray 2nd donation 1 oO ¢ Mr. F. H. Harrington 

Mr. J. G. Stephenson > yth donation 1 oO 0 Mr. Harry St. C. Garrood. 

Mr. A. B. Scarlett ais 4 Mr. R. H. Harrison. 

Mr. Alfred C. Fliteroft .. 10 Messrs. Jarvis and Richards: 


Mr. T. E. Br 
Messrs. Wallis Gilbert and Partners have also joined the schem: ats 


as subscribers, and the following subscribers have renewed or are 
renewing their contributions in 1933:— 
Messrs. Adams. Holden and Pearson: 


Mr. J. Grieve 
Mr. C. L. Pepper 
Mr. W. R. Price 


Mr. L. M. Angus 
Mr. W. Holden 
Mr. T. Haiselden 
Mr. F. H. Smith 
Mr. K. Bilsborrow 
Sir Herbert Baker: 
Mr. H. J. Manchip 
Mr. R. H. Maddock 
Mr, A. C. S. Auld 
Mr. A. Slade 
Mr. F. Sharp 
Mr. L. J. Bathurst 
Mr. T. Harley 
Mr. V. Helbing 
Mr. C. F. Boniface. 
Mr. E. A. Boyle. 
The Architect’s Department ot 
Society. Ltd. 


Mr. D. M. Pate 

Mr. C. W. Hutton 
Mr. E. B. Thompson 
Mr. I. Schultz 


Mr. C. D. St. Leger 
Mr. W. Percik 


Mr. H. Wilson 
Mr. D. E. Fleming 
Mr. R. E. Thallon 


Mr. H. S. Stephens 
Miss M. G. Pearson 


the Co-operative Wholesale 


Mr. M. B. Blackburn 


Mr. S. H. Bail 


(he Liverpool Housing Department: 


Mr. J. Hughes 
Mr. N. G. L. Cok 
Mr. P. Whitehead 


Messrs. Nicholas and Dixen-Spain: 


Mr. L. G. Crampton 
Mr. H. Darsa 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scout: 
Mr. R. P. Demuth 
Miss E. G. Meredith 
Mr. R. A. P. Pincknes 

Messrs. Searle and Searle: 
Mr. N. O. Searle 
Mr. L. K. Hett 

Mr. F. Smee. 


Mr. H. M. Hedec. 
Mr. E. F. Wilson 


Mr. F. G. Thoma, 
Mr. L. K. Watsor 


Mr. N. F. Aller 


Messrs. Whinney, Son and Austen Hall: 


Mr. P. H. Wyatt 
Mr. E. R. Silver 
Mr. J. N. Calton 
Mr. T. Woodrow 
Mr. Hubert Wright. 


Examinations 


Pur Finat EXAMINATION 


December 


The Final Examination qualifyit 


1932 


ig for candidature as Associate 


R.I.B.A. was held in London and Edinburgh from 7 to 15 December 


1932. 


Of the 159 candidates examined 70 passed (27 in Part 1 only) and 


89 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as t 


Bailey, Arthur 

Bates. Bertram Harold (Part 1 
only 

Bedford, Eric 

Blythin, Charles Frederick 

Brown, Alan 

Carroll, Kathleen Mary (Part 1 
only) 

Chantrey, George Herbert Bar- 
ton (Part 1 only) 

Clarke, Eric (Part 1 only) 

Cookson, Ronald Ewen (Part 1 
only) 

Cooper, Arthur Wellesley (Part 1 
only) 

Cowley, George James Douglas 
(Part 1 only 

Darbyshire, Leslie 

Davies, Eric 

Dewing, Frank Martin (Part 1 
only) 

Doe, Harold Edmund (Part 1 
only) 

Duxbury, Leslie (Part 1 onl) 


ollows 


Edleston, Richard Chambers 
Part 1 only) 

Eley, Thomas Henry 

Elgar, Sidney 

Exell, Kenneth 

Farnsworth, John Edward 

Firmin, Eric Henry (Part 1 only 

Firth, Ernest 

Freeborn, Ernest Edward 

Greenwood, Sydney (Part 

Griffiths, George Davidson 

Hay, George Stanley (Part 1 only 

Heathcote, Edgar Ronald 

Hersch, Robert Joseph (Part 1 
only 

Hewitt, Francis Arthur 

Hodgess, Ivan Sydney (Part 1 
only 

Houfe, Eric Alfred Scholetield 
Part 1 only) 

Hutt, Harry Morrice 

Israel, Lawrence (Part 1 only 


Jones, John Rhagfyr (Part 1 onl) 


Kendrick, Albert William Rova! 


Lavtield, Arthur Charles (Part 1 
only) 

Lowe. William Louis (Part 1 
only 

Marston, Winston Ewart 

Miller, James 

Nicholson, William Leslie (Parts 
only 

Overend, Acheson Best 

Padmore, Robert Barton 

Page. Reginald John 

Peat, John Trevor Williams 
Part 1 only 

Pescod, Harold George 

Poltock, John Willey 

Risbridger, Henry Joseph 

Robb, George 

Robinson, Arthur 

Rothwell, Frank Lionel 


Segrais, Joseph John Le Juge de 


Mr. J. F. Dove 
Mr. S. A. Hurden 
Mr. R. A. V. Harrison 


Simmons, Charles Howard (Part 
1 only 

Simpson, Richard George 

Smeeton, Reginald Arthur (Part 
1 only 

Smith, Cyril Bertram 

Smith, William Charles Barker 

Spivey, Cedric Arthur 

Stallard, Eric George (Part 1 
only 

Thomas, Owen Mansfield (Part 
I only 

‘Thwaite. Thomas Edward Senior 

Tozer, Cecil Reginald 

Underwood, Walter 

Walmsley, William George 

Waters, Alwyn Brunow 

Watkinson, Philip George 

Woolley. Frederick Ernest 

Wright, Wilfrid George 

Wright, Francis William 

Wrinch ( Miss) Beris 


THe SpectaL EXAMINATION 
lhe Special Examination qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.LB.A. was held in London from 7 to 13 December 1932, and in 
Edinburgh from 7 to 15 December 1932. 
Of the 18 candidates examined 5 passed (1 in Part 2 only) and 13 


were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows : 


Bertram, Tom 
Fowler, John Henry 
Pearce, Lionel (Part 2 only) 


Sutherland, Robert Oakman 
Thacker. Edward George 
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yy EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS OF Colclough, Thomas James Han- Hole. Wilfred Edgar 

woos OF .\RCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE cock | Hooper, Edwin Morris 
R.I.B.A. Fina. EXAMINATION Cook, Sydney Arthur George Hurry, Wilfrid Roy 

fhe Examination was held in London and Edinburgh on 13 and Cracroft, Sydney Ward Irving, Robert Arthur 
- December 1932. Of the 29 candidates examined 20 passed and Craven, Edward Jobson, William John 

vere relegated. Creak, Harold Knight, Alexis Edward 

he successful candidates are as follows : Cresswell, Donald Randal Knowles, James Metcalte 

Cunliffe, lan Frederick Le Mare, Bernard Arthur 
inbrose, Eric Samuel Saurin, Cormac Patrick Curry, John Musgrove Mchinlay, Robert 

Robert Savill, Alexander Gordon Curtis. ‘John Mille. 
annerman, David Gordon Scaile, Edgar Frederick 
ennett, Hubert Spence, Bat oe Dungey, William John Hugh Pearce, Eric 

hatwin, Anthony Bruce Steele, Diarmac Dunthorne, Philip Bayne Perrver, Henry Richard Dougia, 
(Miss) Carmen Joseph Sutherland, Alasdair Cameron Rank, John Stephen 
ialletly, James Ellison, Tom Wilson Ritchie, Colin Neville Owen 
Harvey. David | Flatman, James Edward Russell, Arthur Frederick 
\faclennan (Miss) Emily Lind Whitwell, Edward John Fletcher, Nigel St. Chad Samson, William Richard 
Miller, Alexander Ford, John Ivor Sandeman, Colin James 
Morrison, Alexander James Fox, Ewart Lyndall Scholey, Edward (Junior 

Wilson Frost, Walter Sydney Selby, Laurence John 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION Goldsmith, Harold Cornelius Stedman, James Spedan 
November 1932 Graham-Cumming, David Kil- | Stoddard, Gilbert 

the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualitying tor election patrick Taylor. Ernest 
«Student R.I.B.A. was held in London, Edinburgh, Hull. Man- Gravell, Arthur Clare Thompson, Arthur 
hester, Neweastle-upon-Tyne and Plymouth, from 18 to 24 Novem- Gray, Andrew Leslie Turner, Eric Henry 
er 1932. Grindal, John William Weatherhead, William Anthony 

Of the 194 candidates examined 81 passed and 113 were relegated. Hallas. Ronald Weir, Ralph William ( Junior’ 
rhe successful candidates are as follows: Hardy, Samuel Douglas West, John Crawford 
\kerovd, Alfred Broadbent, Francis George Harris, Francis Albert Whittaker, John Ascroft 
\llen, Frederick Howard Broughton, Eric Geottrey Heald, Abraham Nelson Wiseman, Edward George 
Bailey, Thomas Aubrey Burridge, Patrick Francis Heape, Edwin 7 Wood, Lesley John Willian. 
jevan. James Henry Seys Burrows, Philip Randle Heckingbottom, Frank Woore, Peter 
joorman, Reginald Alfred Chapman, Albert George Ed- Hedley, Fred Wright, Agnes : 
gradlev. George Birchenall ward Henrickson, Lawrence Arthur Yarrow, Alfred Richard 
Brash. Svdney Morrison Chilton, Edwin Raymond Kenneth = Zimmermann, Sydney 

Hodgson, Arthur Philip 
Alli ieti 
ied Societies 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS an t were unsurpassed. ng! ish sc 200 ot 
ee andscape gardening was perhaps the grandest period of English 

Ata meeting of the Society on 8 December at the University. garden design, and its influence was still felt to-day; he gave the 
Sheffield, Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [A.] gave a lecture on “Gardens.” The reasons why the principles involved won his admiration if not his 
President, Mr. J. Lancashire, was in the chair. agreement. 

Mr. Jellicoe opened his lecture by saying how much he appreciated ~ The principles of garden design were based on logic, and the 
ing invited to Sheffield to speak on gardens, for this was not only an lecturer discussed how this theory worked in practice. The garden 
onour for himself, but suggested how the subject was receiving more that performed the duty of being a pleasant place for the human 
ind more consideration. He could not overstress the value to the being to occupy was a logical garden; and that which was designed 
ommunity of a full understanding of garden design, and it was re- without thought of the human being was illogical. He elaborated 
narkable to see how many corporations of English towns had realised this, and said that more discussion had arisen out of this subject than 
hat good public parks were an actual commercial asset. This applied from anything in garden design. In the terms of the popular gardening 
uore obviously perhaps to such pleasure towns as those of the South papers, it was a question of formal versus informal gardening, and he 
Coast rather than to manufacturing towns such as Sheffield; but considered that each was right within its own sphere. The man who 
uevertheless the presence of gardens formed a refreshing contrast to planted a rock garden in his forecourt appeared to him to have 
the everyday life of the city. confused ideas. 

Public gardens, as well as those of each private house, formed a The lecturer then left the present day, and took his audience into 
ink of great interest between the gardens of the past and those of the the future. expressing the hope that however frightening were the 
‘uture. He now proposed to take them back into the past and show great communal gardens he showed, the individual would ultimately 
iow different gardens arose under different civilisations, then to find his own expression once again. 


liscuss the principles of garden design to-day, and afterwards launch 
them into the future. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Beginning with the gardens of the Italian Renaissance, the Mr. Hubert Worthington, President of the Manchester Society ot 
ecturer drew attention to the effect upon the individual of sensations Architects, delivered a Commemorative Lecture on Sir Christopher 
a garden and to how the Italian had studied ‘‘moods.”’ He sug- Wren at Manchester University on Wednesday 7 December. The 
sested that the conception of the Italian garden was that it was an Vice-Chancellor presided. 

‘Xtra room of the house. ‘The materials were those of living nature The lecture is one of a series of public lectures on **The Art of 
ind the ceiling was the sky. He travelled briefly through the great Building” that have been going on for eleven years under the auspices 
zardens of France, Austria and Germany, and coming to England, of the University, the Manchester Royal Institution, the Institute of 
pointed out to what an extent the English garden was “domestic” Builders, and the Manchester Society of Architects. 

‘ather than “monumental.” He gave the social reasons for this, and Mr. Worthington said that they were there to commemorate a 


i 
: 
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great Englishman, and to bear witness to a noble life Jived for his The membership of the Association is at present as llows—Fy! 
country. He compared Sir Christopher with the great humanists of Members 33, Associate Members 16, making a total of \\), - 
the Italian Renaissance, and in particular with Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. E. T. Johns’s resignation as President, on accoun! of his accie 
Wren, he said, was a witness to all that architecture should be to a dent, was accepted with regret, and Mr. H. Munro (autley y, 
civilised race, the denouncer of all muddle, bad thinking, jerry elected President in his place. The following are now M: nbers of th. 
building, and unimaginative government. He brought all his gifts to Council:— 7 
the creation of a new London at a time when our country was going Mr. H. Munro Cautley (chairman) ; Vice-Chairmen; My. ¢ 
through a great crisis, and gave direction to English architecture for Lister Coates and Mr. Martin J. Slater. Members: Mr. Leslie Bare. 
150 years. Wren was the first Englishman to apply methods of foot, Mr. J. A. Sherman, Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch. Associate mer, 
scientific investigation to the laws of building. Mr. Worthington, in ber of Council: Miss Beris Wrinch. Hon. Sec.: Miss Hilda Mason, 
asking his audience to think of Wren’s best work and not of his Attendance at meetings has been very satisfactory, and Member 
failures, cited the dome of St. Paul’s, the libraries of Trinity, Cam- of the Council have been most regular in their attendance at a 
bridge, and Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chelsea Hospital, as meetings. 
among his greatest and most imaginative achievements. Wren stood Since the Annual General Meeting there have been two Gener, 
for ordered thought combined with adventurous evolution rather than Meetings at the County Hall, one on 9 December 1931, when ther 
for a revolution that is the slave of passing fashion. He is the justifica- was an interesting discussion on ‘‘troubles” led by Mr. Slater, and 
tion for the function of the trained architect in public affairs, and as the other on 28 January 1932, when proposals for a design section 
the father of English town and street planning he proved that one for students, and the holding of an exhibition of photographs, etc,, 
should design and that others should execute, and that the man who to be open to the public, were discussed. 
can take the long view and advocate innovations is often right. Mir. A number of visits have been made to buildings of interest, 
Worthington concluded by saying that Wren came to build up an It was decided that this Association should be affiliated to tiy 
England broken by wars at home and abroad, devastated by Plague Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
and Fire, whose Art had been destroyed by Puritanism, and drew an The principal event of the year has been the exhibition at Ipswic) 
analogy with the conditions to-day. About 400 photographs of members’ buildings, and some drawing, 
Professor W. L. Bragg, F.R.S., was present as a representative of and models by students and members were exhibited. ‘The thank, 
the Royal Society, and spoke of Wren’s influence on science. Although of the council are due to all exhibitors, including those from Bur 
Wren made no great contribution to science at this time, he was one and other parts of Suffolk. The whole-hearted co-operation of ; 
of the founders of the Roya! Society, and it was in his room at large number of members exceeded al! anticipations and was mov 
Gresham College that the first meeting was held. gratifying. There is no doubt that much interest was aroused, \ 
number of people made repeated visits, and including an audien 
SUFFOLK ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS of over one tee tie. Cautley’s lecture on Suffolk Churches, it is esii- 
The Suffolk Association of Architects has recently issued its annual mated that well over a thousand people visited the hall during th: 
report for the year ending 1 December 1932. The following are a few week, 
of the facts reported: — The accounts for the year were presented in the report. 


The 
ctwet 
\ustra 
[nstitu 


rom t 


The 


SCHOOL NOTES 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL OF number of advanced students was the visit arranged, through th: 
ARCHITECTURE courtesy of Mr. Michael Tapper, to the Henry VII Chapel at Wes- 
The winter term has concluded with the annual pantomime, minster Abbey, the vaulting of which is now in process of restoratio: 
the proceeds of which are devoted to the architectural charities. Scaffolding within the Chapel enabled a close view of the structur 
This year the title was “Robertson Cruise-O,”” and the book of the to be obtained, and the visit inspired a respect for the Mediaeva 
pantomime was built up around architectural topics in which the mason coupled with a feeling of sympathy for the present-day archi- i 
Jury for the R.1.B.A. Premises Competition was not spared. tect entrusted with the delicate work of maintenance and restoratio! 
The term has been enlivened by a number of visits, including a An announcement of very great interest to the Association and | 
series of technical visits to the New Building Centre in Bond Street intending students at the A.A. was that made during the Presidentia 
in which the staff of the Centre has explained the exhibits and given address of a gift of a series of five scholarships which are to be 3 
a series of short technical talks. The visits are occurring in a series once available. The amount of the scholarship fund is £'1,000 pe! of th 
to cover all vears of the school and are likely to prove as profitable annum, and details of conditions of award for these scholarship. 
in the future as has been the case with the first visits arranged. which should prove of immense benefit since they provide not on! 
\n experience of great interest to the A.A. staff and a limited for tuition but for maintenance, wil! be made at an early date. 


lhe 
Scholay 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 


5 December 1932 (6) School of Architecture, University of Cambridge. 
That the recognition of the three years’ course (leading to 
SCHOOLS Final Examination in Architectural Studies for the B.A. degree ‘ 
On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education, Cambridge University) for exemption from the R.LB.A. Inte: 
the following decisions were made:— mediate Examination be continued. ; : 
(c) School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 
{a}: That the recognition of the three years’ full-time day course 
That the recognition of the Degree Course and the Diploma Course exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be co The 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination be continued. tinued. R hoo! 
That the recognition of the Certificate Course for exemption from (d) Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. . mendes 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be continued. That the recognition of the three years’ Diploma Course and t* By)... 
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ree vears’ ‘Jegree Course for exemption from the R.1.B.A. Inter- 
vediate Exa nination be continued. 

[hat the { ur years’ part-time Certificate Course be recognised for 
ymption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 

e) The School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 

That the recognition of the Diploma Course for exemption from 
eR.LB.A. Final Examination be continued. 

That the recognition of the Certificate Course for exemption from 
i R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination be continued. 

The Re ognition of Australian Schoo!s of Architecture for Exemption 
from the RBLA, Examinations. 

[he Board reported that under the terms of the scheme agreed 
eween the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Royal 
\ystralian Institute of Architects whereby the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects act as the authority for architectural education 
and examinations in Australia, the School of Architecture of the 
University of Melbourne had been recognised for exemption from 
 R.L.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations: in addition to 
tie School of Architecture of the University of Sydney, which was 
comnised by the R.I.B.A. in 1925. The School of Architecture of 
xe Sydney ‘Technical College had been recognised for exemption 
vom the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 


PRIZES 
The (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship, 1922-1933. 
he Board reported the foilowing awards:— 
1 First Years of Scholarships. 

A) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
£74 tor the year 1932-1933 to Mr. A. W. Varcoe 
Edinburgh College of Art). 

An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
£50 for the year 1932-1923 to Mr. M. G. Gilling 
(Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool). 

Second Years of Scholarships. 

A) Mr. J. R. Baxter (Liverpool School of Architecture. 
University of Liverpool), who was awarded an 
R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of £75 for 
the year 1931-1932. 2 renewal of his scholarship for a 
second and final year. 

B) Mr. D. L. Couves (Armstrong College School of 
Architecture, Newcastle-upon-Tyne), who was 
awarded an R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholar- 
ship of £50 for the year 1931~1932, a renewal of his 
scholarship for a second and final year. 

» The RALB.A, Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture. 
the Board presented the following report of the Maintenance 
\holarships Committee: 


A) The Committee report that they have granted renewals 

of their scholarships for the year 1932-1933 to: 

a) Ralph Dickinson (£100) (School of Architecture, 
Birmingham). 

M. G. Gilling (£100. Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Maintenance Scholarship) (Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool). 
6b. The Committee report that they have made the following 
awards: 

@ The R.IB.A. Fourth and Fifth Year Maintenance 
Scholarship of £100 a year to A. M. Irvine, of the School 
of Architecture, Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 
The R.I.B.A. ordinary Maintenance Scholarship of 
£100 to E. F. Ward, of Northampton. 

« The Ralph Knott Memorial Maintenance Scholarship of 
£45, tenable at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, to R. L. Townsend. 

| Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1930: Mr. W. G. Holford. 

the Board reported that the Executive Committee of the British 
‘thool at Rome had adopted the Faculty of Architecture’s recom- 
tendation in favour of the extension of Mr. W. G. Holford’s 


‘holarship for a third year. 
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(d) Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1932. 

The Board reported that the Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 
2932, had been awarded to Mr. R. P. S. Hubbard, B.Arch., Liver- 
pool School of Architecture. 

(e) Prizes at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture. 
The Board reported the following awards:— 
(i) The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship awarded to Mr. 
W. W. Fisk. 
‘ii) The R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Travelling Studentship 
awarded to Mr. Michael Pattrick. 
(f) Tour of R.I.B.A. Prize Winner. 
The Board reported that they had approved the work prepared on 
her tour by Miss Frances Barker, Owen Jones Student, 1930-1931. 
(g) The R.ILB.A, Prize for Art Schools and Technical Institutions 
with Facilities for the Instruction of Intending Architects. (£05 in 
books.) 

The Board reported that the Prize had been awarded to Miss 
Kathleen I. Maynard of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Plymouth. 


On the proposition of the President an expression of the deep 
sympathy of the Council was conveyed to the relatives of the late 


Mr. J. T. Halliday [F.], Past-President of the Manchester Society of 


Architects and Vice-Chairman of the Allied Socicties’ Conference. 

The President also referred to the death of Mrs. Walter Tapper, 
wife of Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Past-President, and on his 
proposition an expression of the sincere sympathy of the Council 
was conveyed to Mr. Walter Tapper and Mr. Michael Tapper. 


THOoRNELY 
The hearty congratulations of the Council were sent to Sir Arnold 
Thornely | ¥.] on the honour of knighthood which has been conferred 
upon him. 


Grier or Drawincs BY GEORGES BOUET 
The cerdial thanks of the Council were sent to Mr. R. Fielding 
Dodd [F.] for his generous gift of drawings by Georges Bouet. 


Tue ArcHITECTs’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Percy W. Lovell for 
his services to the Architects’ Unemployment Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES 
Examinations Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Board, Mr. Edward Maufe [F.], 
one of the two R.I.B.A. representatives on the Town Planning Joint 
Examination Board, was appointed to serve on the Examinations 
Committee. 

Salaried Members’ Committee. 

Mr. C. Bertram Parkes [Z.! was appointed to serve on the Salaried 
Members’ Committee. 

Slum Clearance Committee. 

Mr. T. S. Barnes [4.] was appointed to serve on the Slum Clear- 
ance Committee. 

Social Committee. 

Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower [.4.] was appointed to serve on the Social 

Committee. 


ALLIED SocieTies’ CONFERENCE 
Mr. W. F. Hedges [F.] was appointed to serve as an additional 
member of the Allied Societies’ Conference under the terms of 
Bye-law 81 (f 
MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected: 


As Honorary Corresponding Members ons ms 2 


7 
to U 
egree 
. Inter 
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Election 9 January 1933. 
Applications for membership were approved as follows: 
As Honorary Associate ‘6 
As Fellows 
As Associates 
As Licentiates .. 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class. 


‘The following members were transferred to the Retired Members 


Class: 
As Retired Fellows: 
George Frederick Lake. 
Ay Retired Associate: 
John England Jefferson. 


Edward John May. 


Membership 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION 6 FEBRUARY 1933 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday 6 February 1933. The 
names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of their 
proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice of any objection 
or other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 24 January 1933 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1 

Ponp: IrvinGc K, C.E., Past-President American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Hon.M.A.,Hon.D.Arch.( Michigan), 14 West Elm Street, 
Chicago: 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Proposed by the Council. 

AS FELLOWS (9 

Auty: Jostau [4. 1910], Flint House, Chichester, Sussex: *Edger- 
ton,” Havant, Hants. Proposed by F. Gordon Troup, C. R. B. 
Godman and C. G. Stillman. 

CALVERT: Mayor CHarves Henry, M.C., 1914], 18 Low Pave- 
ment, Nottingham: Lowdham, Notts. Proposed by John Wool- 
latt, H. Alderman Dickman and Major T. Cecil Howitt. 

Epwarps: ArtHUR TrysTAn, M.A.Oxon. [4. 1919], 3 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield and John B. Surman. 

MeEvprum: Percy Hayman [A. 1920], 374 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne; 106 Caroline Street, South Jarra, Australia. Proposed 
by Mrs. Gillian Harrison, Robert Atkinson and Thos. S. Tait. 

STEPHENSON: ARTHUR GEORGE [| A. 1920], 374 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne: ‘Tudor Lodge,’’ Harcourt Street, Auburn, Mel- 
bourne. Proposed by Mrs. Gillian Harrison, Robert Atkinson 
and Thos. S. Tait. 

TRANMER: FRANK [-1. 1920], Westminster Chambers, Harrogate; 
34 Park Parade, Harrogate. Proposed by T. Butler Wilson, 
B. R. Gribbon and G. H. Foggitt. 

TurNER: Donacp Kerru [A. 1920], 374 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne: 43 Middle Crescent, Brighton, Victoria, Australia. 
Proposed by Mrs. Gillian Harrison. Robert Atkinson and Thos. 
S. Tait. 

The following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Examin- 
tion: 

BrinsLtey: HERBERT GEORGE M.C., F.S.I., 27 Chacon 
Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad; St. Clair, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad. Proposed by J. Stanley Heath and Sir Banister Fletcher. 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Rrrs-PooLe: ViviAN SypNEY, 28-30 Connaught Buildings, St. 
Andries Street, Pretoria; “Trelyn,” 1 Government Avenue, Lis- 
dogan, Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed by Robert Howden, 
S. Dowsett and J. S. Cleland. 


1 application 
18 applications 
14 applications 
11 applications 
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As Retired Licentiates: 
Benjamin Sagar Dean. 
Samuel George Walker. 
Application for Election as Licentiate under Section 


Suppiemental Charter of 1925. 
One application was approved. 


] (f) of the 


RESIGNATIONS 
The following resignations were accepted with regi; 
James Ransome | F.]. 
John Arthur Carter Moffat [4.]. 
William Auger Smith [Z.1. 
John Russell Whitaker [JZ..]. 


Lists 


AS ASSOCIATES (12) 

Ap THomas: Iwan | Passed five years’ course at the School of Areh- 
tecture. Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted fro; 
Final Examination], Trefon. Beaumaris, Anglesey, N. Wale 
Proposed by Francis Jones. J. Hubert Worthington and D; 
Percy S. Worthington. 

ATKINSON: JOHN Rosperr | Passed five years’ course at the Archite- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
“Percy Lodge.” Christchurch Road, East Sheen, 5.W.14. Pr- 
posed by Howard Robertson. Professor S$. D. Adshead ar 
A. F. B. Anderson. 

Bayes: KENNETH Austin Horron |Passed five years’ course at 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Fina 
Examination], 25 Clifton Road, Rugby. Proposed by John} 
Surman, William T. Benslyn and applying for nomination | 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (/). 

CAMPBELL: KENNETH JOHN [Final], 2 Mayerne Road, Eltham Hil 
S.E.g. Proposed by William A. Pite, Hubert M. Fairweatly 
and Robert W. Pite. 

CIREGNA: ALBERT PETER, Dip.Arch.Lond. [Passed five years’ cours 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Londo: 
Exempted from Final Examination], 28 Wharton Street, W.( 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, William J. Walfor 
and Matthew J. Dawson. 

Denison: THomMas Epwarp [Passed five years’ course at 
School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted fror 
Final Examination], 2 Roscoe Terrace, Upper Armley, Leed: 
Proposed by Eric Morley, B. R. Gribbon and T. Butler Wilko 

pe Wer: Raout Linpsay, Dip.Arch.Lond. | Passed five vears’ cour 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Londo 
Exempted from Final Examination], 45-46 Leinster Garden 
Hyde Park, W.2. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardso 
Brian L. Sutcliffe and Matthew J. Dawson. 

FRANK | Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham Scho! 
of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 2 
Wentworth Road, Harborne. Birmingham. Proposed by Joh 
B. Surman, William T. Benslyn and W. Alexander Harvey. 

KERSWILL: FREDERICK ERNeEsT [Passed five years’ course at th 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Ex 
empted from Final Examination], 72 Blenheim Crescent. Sout 
Croydon, Surrey. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardso 
Charles Nicholas and Matthew J. Dawson. 

McKenzie: Corin [Passed qualifying examination 
proved by the Board of Architectural Education of the Rove! 
Australian Institute of Architects], 422 Collins Street, Me: 
bourne, Victoria. Proposed by Leslie M. Perrott, Roy 4 
Stevenson and Leighton F. Irwin. 

NicHotas: Maurice Francis, B.A.(Arch.) [Passed five years’ cour 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Londo 
Exempted from Final Examination], “Little Tylers,”> Warwic 
Bench, Guildford, Surrey. Proposed by Professor .\. E. Ric! 

ardson, Charles Nicholas and J. E. Dixon-Spain. 
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sippoTTOM: | OHN GRISEDALE [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Flat No. 2, 31 Colville Square, W.11.  Pro- 
posed by H. V. Lanchester, J. Murray Easton and Captain T. A. 
Lodge. 

AS LICENTIATES (7) 

\gnoLp: LionEL NuGENT, 6 Market Square, Stafford: The 
Oaks, Weeping Cross, Stafford. Proposed by the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a) and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3 

DONALD Cuapwick, 6 Pall Mall, Hanley: **Monterey.”’ 
10 Sneyd Avenue, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Proposed by Elitah 
Jones. Brittain Adams and E, T. Watkin. 

JouNn, Bentheld End, Stansted, Essex. Proposed by William 
Davidson, Charles Nicholas and J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Matcoim, Architect’s Dept... National Provincial 
Bank, Lid., 15 Bishopsgate, E.C.2: 5 High Grove. Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. Proposed by T. H. Lyon, H. C. Hughes 
and ‘Theodore Fyfe. 

OsBORNE: SEANLEY 6 Maidenburgh Street, Colchester: 
250 Maldon Road, Colchester. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Joun ToWNELEY, Architectural Section, Borough Engin- 
eer’s Department, Town Hall, Ilford: 72 Highlands Gardens, 
Ilford. Proposed by Thomas H. B. Scott and J. Bruce Merson 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (¢). 

Ware: EpGar Fevrx, 18 Bedford Circus. Exeter: Barings Beech, 
Exeter. Proposed by A. Southcombe Parker and the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 the 
wllowing candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 9 January 1933 : 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1 
Witson: JouN SiGisMuND, Fellow of the City and Guilds of London 
Institue, M.Inst.C.E. 


AS FELLOWS (17) 
BercHer: ALBERT JOHN [A. 1919.] 
CHARLEs Josep [.4. 1922], Norwich. 
wWANLEY; Leste Stuart, M.A.Cantab. [4. 1930]. 
WaterHouse: MicHarL THEeoporr, M.C., B.A.Oxon. [4. 1920]. 
Wituams: Epwix, M.A., B.Arch. [.4. 1922], Dublin. 


The following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exami- 
nations: 


\caTe: CHARLES Gustave, Manchester. 

RicHarp Burnie, M.C.. Bradford. 
CHERMAYEFT: SERGIUS IVAN. 

Crp: ARTHUR GERALD. 

Kennaro: Crcir, F.S.I. 

Ov HTERLONY: MATTHEW MONTGOMERIE, Bart.. Edinburgh. 
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Patmer: FRANK Morton, Burton-on-Trent. 

RANDLE: GEORGE, Smethwick. 

SUNDERLAND: AMOs. 

Watson: GEORGE Patrick Houston, F.S.A.Scot.. Edinburgh. 
And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section 

4. Clause IV, c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Fou.kes: Hucu Ernest, Stourbridge. 

THomaAs HENRY. 


AS ASSOCIATES (14 
BerMAN: Maurice D., Dip.Arch.Cape Town | Passed five years” 
course at the School of Architecture, University of Cape Town. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. 


Birks: THEopor | Passed five years’ course at the School of 


Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Manchester. 

Coares: Ayimer. B.Arch.Lvpl. | Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination}, Burnley. 

Farucrsr: Ropert Francis, Dip.Arch.Lypl. [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Southport. 

Fiecc: Bruce Martin, A.A.Diploma [Passed five years” course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Fina! Examina- 
tion]. 

Gipson: ALEXANDER GEorGE | Passed five years’ course at the Arc hi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], East- 
bourne. 

Gorpbon: Henry VINCENT [Final]. 

Greenaway: GrorGcr Francis [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Victoria University. Manchester. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Sutton, Go. Dublin. 

Martineau: Dents [Passed five years’ joint course at the School of 
Architectural Studies, Cambridge University. and the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

MyrrscouGu-WaLKER: HERBERT RayMonp [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination]. 

Peace: FRANK Norman, Dip.Arch.Lvpl. | Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture. University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Guildford. 

Poppleton: [Final], Wakefield. 

Srorr: JAMES PETER [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Todmorden. 

Wicockson: Ian [Final!, Chesterfield. 


AS LICENTIATES (11) 
AsH: Caprain ARTHUR STANLEY. 
Gwitym, Wrexham. 
Carr: HERBERT, F.S.I., Welshpool. 
Cox: Caprain Haroip James, Camberley. 
HiGuER: ARNOLD A, 
MILBURN: EpwIn. 
RusHwortH: STEPHEN Hupsox. Huddersfield. 
Suutt: Ropert PENHORWooD, Newport, Mon 
SairH: Ernest LEONARD, Sandown, Isle of Wigh'. 
WATERHOUSE: BENJAMIN, Salford. 
Wess: Henry FREDERICK. 
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Notices 


THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING 
Monbay, 23 JANUARY 1933 

The Fifth General Meeting of the Session 1932-33 will be 
held on Monday, 23 January 1933. at 9 p.m., for the following 
purposes: 

To read the minutes of the Fourth General Meeting held on 
Monday. 9 January 1933. 

The President, Sir Raymond Unwin, to deliver his address to 
Students and to present the Prizes and Studentships awarded 
by the Council for 1933. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday. 23 


January 1933 at the conclusion of the Fifth General Meeting 


for the purpose of confirming the resolutions passed at the 
Special General Meeting held on 9 January 1933. amending 
Byelaws 28 and 34 and rescinding the resolution passed at the 


Special General Meeting on 25 April 1932. [See Minutes of 


the Special General Meeting 9g January on page 192 of this 
issue of the Jot RNAL. | 


EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES 
The Annual! Exhibition of Designs and Drawings submitted 
for the Prizes and Studentships 1033 is now open in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries and will close on Saturday, 28 January. 
The Exhibition will be open daily (Sundays excepted), free to 
the public. between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 
10 a.m. tO 5 p.m.). 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members” subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contri- 


butions became due on 1 January 1933. 
A Bank Order Form is enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAT 


for the use of members who may wish to adopt this method of 


payment, 
‘The amounts are as follows: 


Fellows 5 ) 
Associates £3 3 0 
Licentiates £3 3 0 
Students. . 1 
Subscribers t 


? 


Note. —By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931. 
the subcriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the Dominions over- 
seas who are also members of allied societies in those Domin- 
ions are reduced to the following amounts as from 1 January 


1G32: 


Licentiates £2 2 


COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Fellows. Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
annual subscriptions on the following basis: 
For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 
For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
J2 guineas). with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 
In the case of members in the Dominions overseas who 
are members of allied societies in those Dominions, the 


following basis will operate: 


For a Fellow by a payment of £52 1os. (50 guin: as), 
For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 19 
30 guineas), with a further payment of £21 20 guinea 
on being admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associgy, 
the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 1s. per annuy 
for every completed year of membership of the Royal 
after the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £; , 
per annum for every completed year of membc»ship of the 
Royal Institute, with a minimum composition ol £6 65, j 
the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and 
Licentiates. 


NEW CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS 

Under the provisions of the revised Bye-law No. 15 applica. 
tions may now be received from those members who are eligib|- 
for transfer to the class of “Retired Fellows,” “Retired Asso. 
ciates,”’ or ‘Retired Licentiates.” 

The revised Bye-law is as follows:— 

“Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of ‘Retired Fellows,’ ‘Retired Associates,’ or ‘Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest in, 
or claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease, 
The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘Re. 
tired Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shal 
be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘Retired 
Associate,’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall have the right to uw 
the affix of his class with the word ‘Retired’ after it, shall be 
entitled to receive the JouRNAL and Kalendar, shall be entitled 
to the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shail not be entitled to vote. A ‘Retired 
Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall noi 
engage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Councils 
inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 


this Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the dated 


the passing of this Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘Retire: 
Fellows’ and ‘Retired Members of the Society of Architects.” 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members contemplating applying for appointments overs: 
are recommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.\ 
who willsupply them with any available information respects 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climatic condition. 
etc. 


DRAFT AGREEMENT BETWEEN LOCAI 

AUTHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 

Enquiries are frequently received from both architects ai 
local authorities as to whether the Institute publishes at 
standard precedent for form of agreement for use between @ 
architect and a local authority. 


Mr. W. E. Watson, formerly the Hon. Secretary of the Prat 


tice Standing Committee, has, at the request of the Committe’ 

drafted a form to meet this demand, and this draft has bee! 

approved by the Practice Committee and the Council. 
Copies can be obtained on application to the Secrets! 
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LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
son LV, Clause 4 (8) and (cii), of the Supplemental Charter of 
423. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
») the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
ye Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
saad toapply for nomination. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 1933 

The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. and Allied and 

\sociated Societies will be held in Cambridge from 21 to 24 


June 1933- 


Competitions 


ANTWERP: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 

fhe Council of La Société Intercommunale de la rive gauche 
i 'Escaut invite proposals for a scheme for the replanning of 
she area situated on the bank of the river opposite Antwerp. 

Proposals submitted will be examined by a Jury consisting of: 

Dr. H. P. Berlage, The Hague. 

Mons. H. Prost, Paris. 

Mons. le Baron Horta, Brussels. 

Mons. Henry Van de Velde, Brussels. 

Mons. P. De Heem, Antwerp. 

Mons. G. De Ridder, Antwerp. 

Mons. J. de Bruey, Antwerp. 

Premiums: 100,000 francs, two of 50,000 francs and four of 
25,000 francs. 

Last day for sending in proposals: 31 May 1933. 

he programme and necessary plans relating to the compe- 
‘ition may be obtained on application to the offices of the 
Society, 26 Rue Arenburg, Antwerp. Deposits, 20 francs for the 
programme and 80 frances for the plans. 


STOCKHOLM: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 
The City of Stockholm, through its town planning board, 
invites proposals for a town planning scheme to cover the area 
lesignated Lower Norrmalm, which occupies a central position 
inthe city. The object of the competition is to secure prelimin- 
ary proposals for a solution of the town planning problem, which 
would enable a gradual reconstruction of this district to be 
carried out, with due regard to the present requirements as to 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of light and air for the 
blocks of houses. 

Proposals submitted will be examined by a committee con- 
sisting of the following:— 

Harry Sandberg, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Chairman) 

Dr. Yngue Larsson, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Gustaf Ahlbin, Stockholm. 

E. G. Asplund, Stockholm. 

Carl Bergsten, Stockholm. 

Hermann Jansen. Berlin. 

Albert Lilienberg, Director of Town Planning, Stockholm. 

Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Hon. Corresponding Member 
R.I.B.A.), Stockholm. 

George L. Pepler, London. 

Premiums: 20,000 Kr. (approx. £1,000) 

15,000 Kr, (approx. £750) 
10,000 Kr. (approx. £500) 

and further amounts to bring the total prize money up to 
60,000 Kr. 

Last day for sending in proposals: 1 March 1933. 

Last day for questions: 1 August 1933. 
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FACADE IN GRANITE 
The Architectural Association, at the request of the Cornish 
Quarry Masters’ Association, invite architects to submit in 
open competition designs for a fagade of a building in granite. 
Assessors: Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [ F.]. 
Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 
and two representatives of the Cornish Quarry Masters? 
Association. 
Premium: £/50. 
Full particulars of the competition will be available on 
application to the Secretary, Architectural Association. 34 36. 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, after 15 January 1933. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE, OF ADDRESS 

GERALD WELLESLEY [F.] and Trenwith Wills have left 
Ormonde House, Regent’s Park, N.W.%, for Abbey House. 215 Baker 
Street, (opposite Bakerloo Tube Station), which from now 
onwards will be their permanent address. Tel. No. : Welbeck 6420. 

Davin Nye (Student) has changed his address to Pereira 
House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. No.: Vietoria 6145. 

Harry A. Buunr [L.] has changed his address to 59 High Street, 
Banbury, Oxon, where he has commenced practice. He would be 
vlad to receive trade catalogues. 

W. ALAN Devereux [A] has changed his address to yo High 
Street, Reigate, Surrey. 

SHARE OF ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 

Bice Yarp, Sr. JAmMes’s Srreer.—Part share of Architect's 
office, including secretarial services if required. Apply Regent 
2667. 

ROOM TO LET 

Member pract'sing in Old Queen Street. Westminster. offers 
lit, furnished room. Shorthand, tvping, etc., available. Rent. includ- 
ing electric light, £48 p.a. Box 9133, ¢ 0 Secretary. R.L.B A. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 

‘Tue partnership that has existed for the last twelve years between 
Mr. W. E.Riley and Mr. Ernest B. Glanfield, under the style of W. FE. 
Riley and Glanfield, is being dissolved by mutual consent as from 
25 December 1932: in future such business will be carried on by 
Mr. Ernest Budge Glanfield alone under the style of * Riley and 
Glantield,”” at 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

PARTNERSHIP REOUIRED 

35, wide experience home and abroad. desires partner- 
ship. /xpert on cinemas. Capital available.—Box 4133. ¢ 0 Secre- 
tary R.1.B.A. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

A rirea of architects (members) have four large and well-lighted 
second-floor offices in the Holborn district to let, either together or 
separately. Rents from {50 p.a., including rates: Electric light: 
telephone extension, lino to floors, ete. Appiy Box No. 5,133. ¢ 0 
Secretory, 

Member has a good tront office to let unfurnished, Charing Cross. 
Rent £40 p.a. Box No. 1013, ¢ o Secretary, R.LBLA. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED 

YounG Associate desires part use of Architect's office (City or 
West London) to receive correspondence and telephone messages, 
and occasional use of room for interviews. About £12 to £17 
perannum, Box No. 1113. ¢ o Secretary 

TRADE CATALOGUES 


Mr. G. B. Mrarre practising at 24 28 Dalal Street, Fort, 


Bombay. will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mrs. SrepueEN Murray, A.R.I.B.A., is now in practice at Chalk- 
pit House, Wargrave Road. Henley-on-Thames, and would be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues and notices. 


é 
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Minutes IV 


SESSION 1932-1933 
At the Fourth General Meeting of the Session, 1932~1933. held 
on Monday, 9 January 1933, at 8 p.m. 
Sir Raymond Unwin, President, in the Chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows including 21 


members of Council), 56 Associates (including 3 members of 


Council), 14 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Associate and a very large number 
of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Third General Meeting. held on 19 December 
1932 having been published in the Journat, were taken as read. 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of: 

Monsieur Charles Louis Girault, elected an Hon. ¢ ‘orresponding 
Member, France, 1909; Past-President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais and of the Académie des Beaux-Arts: 
Royal Gold Medallist 1920. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his loss be 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and con- 
dolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since thet 
election were formally admitted by the President: 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de K. E. Moore [.] 

Lafontaine [F.] G. E. Potterton [1.] 

Laurence Kennard [F.! A. Chester Smith [.1.] 

F. Keith Aitken [.1.] Robert Whitworth [.1.] 

A. G. Armstrong Miss Jocelyn F. Abram 

Peter Bicknell [.1.] Bertram R. Nicol [L.] 

William Blair | .] T. G. Birchall Scott [L.] 

Anthony Herbert I.. G. Skelton [L.] 

Harry Moncrieff [-1.] 

The President announced that the Council propose to submit to 
His Majesty the King the name of Sir Charles Reed Peers, C.B.F.. 
M.A.. F.R.LB.A.. President of the Society of Antiquaries and Chiet 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings, as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1933, on account of his dis- 
tinguished services to architecture and are heology. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships made by the Council under the Common Seal. the 
sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful competitors 
were opened and the names disclosed. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [F.] read a review of the works sub- 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships .1933, and illustrated it by lan- 
tern slides. On the motion of Mr.W. H. Ansell, M.C. [F.], Chairman 
of the R.LB.A. Board of Architectural Education, seconded by Sir 
Arthur W. Hill, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Se,D., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bradshaw 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

This concluded the business of the Ordinary General Meeting. 


Minutes V 


Ata Special General Meeting held on Monday. 9 January 1933. 
immediatelv after the Ordinary General Meeting above recorded and 
similarly constituted with the exception of the visitors who had been 
requested to retire. 

The President announced that the meeting had been called for the 
following purposes: 

To consider the Gouncil’s proposals: 

1) to amend Bye-law 28 to provide that the Chairman of the 
R.LB.A. Registration Committee is an ex-officio member ot 
the Council. 

and, 

(2) to amend Bye-law 34. and to provide that only one of the 

three Vice-Presidents. other than the Vice-President nomin- 

ated by the Allied Sov ieties’ Conference, should retire annu- 
ally. 

If the proposals are approve d. to pass the following resolutions: 

1) That the following sub-clause be added at the end of Bye- 

law 28: 

i) The Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration ¢ ommittee 
being a Fellow of the Rova!l Institute. 


2) That in Bye-law 34. line 3, the words “all the Vice Presidente 
be omitted. 
That the following new Bye-law, to be called Bye-| ay 34(a) be 
inserted after Bye-law 34: ; 

“The Vice-President nominated by the Allic.! Societieg 
Conference and one of the three other Vir -Presidents 
mentioned in Bye-law 28(a) shal! also retire on the last da 
of June in each year. The Vice-President wh» shall heal 
been longest in office shall retire first or, in the pa 
service being equal, the Vice-President to retire in any 
year shall be decided by the drawing of lots.” : 

I hat the necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy Council to such amendments to the Bye-laws as are 
required to give effect to the foregoing resolutions. 

That the resolution approving an addition to Isve-law 99 
passed at the Special General Meeting on 25 April 1932 and 
confirmed on q May 1932, be rescinded. 

The resolutions having been moved by the Hon. Secretary and 
seconded by Mr. Sydney ‘Tatchell [#.] were passed by a unanimous 
vote, 

Phe proceedings closed at 10.3 p.m. 


A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
For property in Great Britain only. ) 

REVISED TERMS. 

The A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser. 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house onthe 
following terms: 

AmouNT oF LOAN. 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 
RATE oF INTEREST. 
4 per cent. Clear of Tax. 
LeGAt Costs AND SuRVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow. 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Swrev and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower 

SpecIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting fer the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a cert 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—-Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upom 

a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to war 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 

b) Property of the bungalow type ; 

Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 

Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age nett 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit 
Street. London W.1. Telephone: Mavtair 043 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dares OF PusLicarion. — 1933: 28 January; 25 Feb 
ruary; 11, 25 March; 8, 29 April; 13, 27 May; 17 June; 8, 22 
July; 5 August; g September; 14 October. 
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